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The Will of Cecil Rhodes has brought to Oxford 
during the last forty years some two thousand young men 
from the British Empire, the United States, and Germany, 
to study there together and to prepare themselves for vari- 
ous careere in their home lands. The Will was actuated by 
a definite purpose, international as well as educational. It is 
too early as yet to pronounce a final verdict as to whether 
that purpose is likely to be achieved. Rhodes himself al- 
luded to it in one document as the work of a century and in 
another place speaks of two centuries as needed for its 
fulfillment. 

It is, however, not too early to attempt some kind of 
review of the effects which the vision of Cedi Rhodes has 
already produced in the forty years of operation of the 
Scholarships. The oldest of the American Scholars have 
now turned sixtyj a thousand of them, scattered through- 
out the country, are now in mid-career. It should be possible 
to say now, not the last word, but at any rate something, 
about what the Rhodes Scholarships have meant to them, 
and what they have meant to the communities in which 
they live and work. 

About half of all the Rhodes Scholarships have gone to 
the United States. This was not due, as is sometimes sug- 
gested, to a mistaken impression in the mind of Rhodes 
that there were still only thirteen American states, and that 
in awarding two Scholarships for each state he was dispos- 
ing of only twenty-six appointments instead of ninety-six.^ 


^ See page 17 bdow. 
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il^odes jsv^shpd to emphasize the American Scholarships; 
the WilL.itfiade explicit provision for territories as fast as 
they should be admitted to statehood. The reunion of the 
mother country with the lost American colonies was one of 
the most definite objects of his life. He cherished the idea 
of this reunion upon any terms by which it could be accom- 
plished, if necessary, says Stead (who perhaps knew more 
of Rhodes’ ideas on such subjects than any other man), 
xmder the American flag. 

That the American Scholarships should have worked 
well and should have operated already to strengthen the 
bonds of understanding between Great Britain and the 
United States is something of a miracle.^ When the Rhodes 
Will was published to the world in 1 902, among the floods 
of journalistic comment the darkest fears were expressed 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Certainly there were many 
difficulties in the way. 

Ignorance of Oxford on the part of American students 
and American professors, who were their advisers, was pro- 
found. John Corbin’s An American at Oxford which was 
published at about that time revealed to most of us a new 
and strange land. Before 1 902 only a few adventurous souls 
had gone from the United States to Oxford or Cambridge. 
The vast majority of American students went to Germany. 
Oxford University was thought to be behind the times and 
Oxford methods were looked upon with distrust. This dis- 
trust was only deepened when it came to be known that 
Oxford Colleges would normally expect an American col- 

^ Parts of this Preface and of Chapter III below are reprinted by per- 
mission from an article in the Am&rican Scholar^ Spring number, 1945. 
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lege graduate to take the B.A. degree, which usually he 
already possessed, over again in one of the Honor Schools. 
And it did not at first add to the popularity of Oxford that 
men found that they had all the work they could do to 
acquit themselves creditably in these examinations. Oxford 
standards of thoroughness were a cause of pained surprke 
to the first Americans who encountered them. 

Free competition for scholarships, of the kind envisaged 
by Rhodes, was a new thing in the United States, though 
such competitions (partly due to the influence of the Rhodes 
Scholarships) have now become common. American feeling, 
even the feelings of college presidents, shrank a little from 
the brutality of an election solely on the basis of merit, and, 
by a kind of institutional courtesy, appointments were often 
passed around among the institutions of a given state and 
hard feelings thus avoided. 

The problem was still further complicated by the fact 
that Greek and Latin were compulsory subjects for entrance 
to the University of Oxford, and the quality of the Scholars 
in the early years was inevitably still more uneven because 
of the fact that they were distributed equally among the 
states. The choice was furthermore made almost super- 
humanly difficult by the basis of selection outlined in the 
Rhodes Will, while the choice of good men was not made 
easier by the arithmetical method of election which Rhodes 
had proposed. 

If for all these reasons many Americans were dubious, 
Oxford Dons, while they appreciated the devotion of 
Rhodes to his alma mater, had likewise their own misgiv- 
ings. It was common to speak of the “American invasion,” 
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and while no one could predict the probable consequences, 
many feared the worst. Nevertheless, the scheme was 
bravely started j Rhodes Scholars did not shake the dust of 
Oxford High Street from their shoes and depart after one 
term as it had been predicted they would doj Oxford has 
not been perceptibly Americanized, nor Rhodes Scholars 
irreparably Anglicized. If the worst fears of both countries 
proved to be groundless, nevertheless real difficulties arose 
and had to be overcome. 

It is the purpose of this book to outline the methods by 
which the Rhodes Trustees have during the last forty years 
patiently met the problems presented by so new an experi- 
ment in international education, to explain the steps by 
which the American Scholarships have been made more and 
more successful, and to say what can be said about the record 
of the men at Oxford and in the United States after their 
return. Above all I propose to ask and to answer as well as 
I can the question as to what has been the contribution thus 
made possible by Cecil Rhodes to life and thought in the 
United States. 

This review of the working of the American Rhodes 
Scholarships during the last forty years is based upon the 
Marfleet lectures which I gave on this subject at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1 93 8 . The delay in publication, due in 
part to my transfer from Swarthmore to the Institute for 
Advanced Study, in part to absorption in war work, has in 
one sense been fortunate. The war makes a natural break 
and it is fitting that we should take this break as an oppor- 
tunity to review the accomplishments of the last forty years 
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in preparation for what one hopes may be greater accom- 
plishments in the future. 

The time is rapidly approaching when the annual elec- 
tions of Rhodes Scholars, interrupted by the war, will be 
resumed throughout the United States. Some ninety-six 
Scholars whose work at Oxford was abruptly ended or not 
allowed to begin in September 1939, most of whom have 
served in the armed forces, will return to their studies as 
fast as they are demobilized. It is expected, now that the 
war is over, that annual elections of younger men will begin 
in 194^* addition the RJiodes Trustees have adopted 
plans which will offer to veterans of the missing years since 
1939 an opportunity to compete for Scholarships for which 
they would have been eligible had there been no war. 

The whole problem of the Rhodes Scholarships is the 
problem of selection. If you want, as Rhodes wanted, men 
who have the capacity for leadership, you need only pick 
them out. You cannot train themj they will train them- 
selves, as students at Oxford are allowed to do. You can- 
not direct their activities; you can only select the ablest and 
best and leave it to them to do what seems to them most 
worth doing. For all these reasons no problem of selection, 
at once so difficult and so important, has ever confronted 
American educators as the one which Cedi Rhodes proposed 
in his Will. 

I have in this volume confined myself to the working of 
the American Scholarships. Readers interested in a similar 
study of the Scholarships in the Dominions should consult 
Dr. C. K. Allen’s pamphlet Forty Years of the Rhodes 
Scholarship published in 1944 by the Oxford University 
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Press. For the Rhodes Wills the best discussion now in 
print is Sir Francis Wylie’s series of articles in the Ameri- 
can Oxonian, April 1944-January 194 - 5 * 

In the organization of the very diverse material of this 
volume, I have depended upon assistance from many indi- 
viduals. President John Nason of Swarthmore, who has for 
many years acted as my assistant in the administration of 
American selections, and Mrs. Howard M. Jenkins, my 
Rhodes Scholarship secretary, have made most of the tabu- 
lations. Lord Elton, Secretary of the Rhodes Trust, Dr. 
C. K. Allen, Warden of Rhodes House, and Sir Francis 
Wylie, formerly Oxford Secretary of the Rhodes Trust, 
have kindly read my manuscript and offered many useful 
suggestions. E. F. Millar, formerly assistant secretary of 
the Rhodes Trust, has compiled for me material from the 
files in London. Two of the Rhodes Trustees, Sir Edward 
Peacock and the late Geoffrey Dawson, as well as Sir 
Herbert Baker, Rhodes’ architect and biographer, have 
kindly read and criticized the chapter on the Wills. Douglas 
Malcolm has supplied me with information from the De 
Beers’ letter-book about Rhodes’ movements between 
South Africa and England, useful in tracing the circum- 
stances of the drafting of various Wills. Professor E. 
Balogh of the University of Witwatersrand and R. B. 
Saayman, Registrar of the Grey University College, have 
looked up for me details concerning Rhodes’ visit to Bloem- 
fontein in December 1890 to which Rhodes alludes in his 
speech to the Afrikander Bond in March 1891. This mate- 
rial has been useful for my first chapter and will be still 
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more valuable for a more thorough study of the Wills 
which I have now in hand. Without all this generous assist- 
ance my book would have been still longer in preparation. 
Certain parts of this study have already been printed in 
various magazines. Chapter II was in large part printed in 
The American Scholar ^ Spring 1945. Chapter III was 
printed in the American Oxonian for July 1945. Chapter IV 
was printed in Scribners Magazine for July 1923. My 
thanks are due to the editors of these various journals for 
permission to reprint. 

Finally I must record my thanks to my old friend, Henry 
C. Turner, in whose hospitable house in Highland Park 
this book was actually written. 


FRANK AYDELOTTE 

Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, New Jersey 
January 1^46 
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chapter 0ne the vision of cecil Rhodes 

The seven wills which Cecil Rhodes made between 
the ages of 24 and 46 constitute a kind of spiritual auto- 
biography. While they contain no reference to the events 
of his life, they reflect the most important part of him, his 
ideals and aspirations, and the development of his thoughts 
as to how those aspirations could best be realized. The wills 
deserve more study than they have so far received.^ Best 
known are the first (the Secret Society Will, written while 
he was still an undergraduate), and the last, which estab- 
lished the Rhodes Scholarships. The gradual change in 
Rhodes’ thinking which led him to give up his plan for a 
secret society and turn instead to a great and novel plan of 
international education can be traced in these interesting 
documents. Rhodes devoted his life and his fortune to the 
search for some means of realizing his vision of unifying the 
English-speaking peoples and extending their influence 
throughout the world. EEs choice of means to that end 
changed as he grew older and more mature, but the vision 
itself never altered. 

RJiodes was born in an EngEsh parsonage in 1853. 
Ele was a boy of delicate health and in 1870 his par- 
ents sent him to South Africa to join his brother, Her- 
bert, who was trymg to make a living by growing cotton 
in Natal. In 1871 Cedi and Herbert migrated to the dia- 
mond fields of Kimberley where Cedi Rhodes laid the 
foundation of his fortune. He was, however, from his boy- 

^ The best discussion of the wills so far printed is hj Sir Francis Wylie, 
formerly Oxford Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees, published in the 
Atmrican Oxonian, April 1944 -January 1945* 
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hood interested in other things than money. In 1873 

matriculated in Oriel College, Oxford, and, keeping terms 
as health and money allowed, he took a Pass degree in 
1881. Meanwhile he had founded the DeBeers Mining 
Company and had been elected as a member of the Cape 
Parliament. In 1877 he acquired all the holdings of his 
associates in DeBeers. In 1889 he secured a charter for the 
British South Africa Company and from 1890 to 1895 he 
acted as Prime Minister of the Cape Colony. In this latter 
year occurred the Jameson Raid. Rhodes resigned all his 
offices, public and private, and devoted himself during the 
remainder of his life to the development of Rhodesia and 
to the great problem of how to use the fortune he had 
gathered in order to realize the great purpose of his life — 
his dream of the unification of the English-speaking peoples 
of the world and the extension of their influence. 

Two of Rhodes’ biographers, who knew him most inti- 
mately, Sir Herbert Baker and Sir James McDonald, be- 
lieve that Rhodes found the inspiration for that great dream 
of his in the teaching of J ohn Ruskin.^ Cecil Rhodes matric- 
ulated at Oriel College, Oxford, October 13, 1873. Ruskin 
was teaching and writing in the first enthusiasm of his pro- 
fessorship: his Inaugural Address had been delivered and 
published in 1870, and during Rhodes’ Freshman year 
Ruskin led a group of Dons and undergraduates in the 
famous enterprise of building the Hinksey Road. McDon- 
ald is our authority for a statement made by Rhodes as to 

^ Sir Herbert Baker, Cecil Rhodes^ I 934 j PP* 10-13. See also Sir 
James McDonald, Rhodesy a Lifcy 1927, pp. 36-37, and RhodeSy a 
Heritagey 1943, p. 20. 
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the deep impression made upon him by Ruskin’s teaching. 
Certainly there is a remarkable similarity between the ideas 
expressed by Ruskin in his Inaugural Address and the pur- 
poses formulated by Rhodes while he was still an under- 
graduate. Ruskin’s theme was the destiny of England. The 
art produced in any country “is the exponent of its social 
and political virtues ... an exact exponent of its ethical 
life.” He asks himself what are the virtues of the English 
and what the fate of England will be. His answer to these 
questions was a challenge to his youthful hearers: 

“There is a destiny now possible to us — ^the highest ever 
set before a nation to be accepted or refused. We are still 
undegenerate in racej a race mingled of the best northern 
blood. W^e are not yet dissolute in temper, but still have the 
firmness to govern, and the grace to obey. We have been 
taught a religion of pure mercy, which we must either now 
betray, or learn to defend by fulfilling. And we are rich in 
an inheritance of honour, bequeathed to us through a thou- 
sand years of noble history, which it should be our daily 
thirst to increase with splendid avarice, so that Englishmen, 
if it be a sin to covet honour, should be the most offending 
souls alive. . . . 

“And this is what she must either do, or perish: she must 
found colonies as fast and as far as she is able, formed of 
her most energetic and worthiest menj — seizing every 
piece of fruitful waste ground she can set her foot on, and 
there tearhing these her colonists that their chief virtue is 
to be fidelity to their country, and that their first aim is to be 
to advance the power of England by land and sea: and that, 
though they live on a distant plot of ground, they are no 
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more to consider themselves therefore disfranchised from 
their native land, than the sailors of her fleets do, because 
they float on distant waves.” 

So Ruskin: now Rhodes. In a curiously outspoken docu- 
ment, the “Confession of Faith,” which he wrote about the 
time that he made his first will in 1877, Rhodes outlines 
the great purpose of his life: 

‘^It often strikes a man to enquire what is the chief good 
in life: to one the thought comes that it is a happy marriage, 
to another great wealth, and, as each seizes on his idea, for 
that he more or less works for the rest of existence. To 
myself thinking over the same question the wish came to 
render myself useful to my country. I then asked myself 
how could I, and, after reviewing the various methods, I 
have felt that at the present day we are actually limiting 
our children and perhaps bringing into the world half the 
human beings we might owing to the lack of country for 
them to inhabit, that if we had retained America there 
would at the present moment be many millions more of 
English living. I contend that we are the finest race in the 
world and that the more of the world we inhabit the better 
it is for the human race. Just fancy those parts that are at 
present inhabited by the most despicable specimen of human 
beings, what an alteration there would be in them if they 
were brought under Anglo-Saxon influence. Look again at 
the extra employment a new country added to our domin- 
ions gives. I contend that every acre added to our territory 
means in the future birth to some more of the English race 
who otherwise would not be brought into existence.” 

In his first will Rhodes states his aim still more specifi- 
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cally ; ‘^The extension of British rule throughout the world, 
the perfecting of a system of emigration from the United 
Kingdom and of colonization by British subjects of all lands 
wherein the means of livelihood are attainable by energy, 
labour and enterprise, and especially the occupation by 
British settlers of the entire Continent of Africa, The Holy 
Land, the valley of the Euphrates, the Islands of Cyprus 
and Candia, the whole of South America, the islands of the 
Pacific not heretofore possessed by Great Britain, the whole 
of the Malay Archipelago, the seaboard of China and 
Japan, the ultimate recovery of the United States of Amer- 
ica as an integral part of the British Empire, the consolida- 
tion of the whole Empire, the inauguration of a system of 
Colonial Representation in the Imperial Parliament which 
may tend to weld together the disjointed members of the 
Empire, and finally the foundation of so great a power 
as to hereafter render wars impossible and promote the best 
interests of humanity.”® 

Certainly the connection between Ruskin’s clarion call 
to the youth of England and the response of Rhodes is 
striking. Aside from the remark quoted by McDonald I 
have come upon no other reference by Rhodes to the influ- 
ence which Ruskin may have had upon him. But the “Con- 
fession of Faith,” written whUe he was still an undergrad- 
uate, indicates that, however modest Rhodes’ academic 
achievements at Oxford, he may have found there, in the 
teaching of Ruskin, the inspiration for his life’s work. 

From early youth Rhodes lived under the shadow of ill 

^ The documents from which these extracts are taken are preserved in 
Rhodes House, Oxford. 
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health. He knew that his life would be short and that his 
best hope of being useful to his country and to mankind lay 
in his plans for the use of the fortune which he had amassed 
while still little more than a boy. He brooded constantly 
over this problem of how best to use his money for the 
benefit of humanity and he wrote about it in his wills with 
the frankness which a man allows himself when he knows 
that he is writing for posterity. The development of 
Rhodes’ ideas on this subject as reflected in his seven wills 
shows his deep idealism, his statesmanlike grasp of world 
problems, and the change in his thinking and in his char- 
acter from youth to maturity. 

The seven wills of Cecil Rhodes were made during 
twenty-two years (1877-1899) between the ages of 24 and 
46. Rhodes was a pioneer and he had all the pioneer’s faith 
in the power of man to change his environment. He was 
also an Englishman, born and bred, and an eager student of 
all the problems of the far-flung British Empire. He was 
intensely patriotic, with the patriotism which exiles so often 
feel more strongly than stay-at-homes. He was eager for 
money only for the use which could be made of it in the 
realization of his great purposes. Above all he believed in 
men of ability who combined intellectual power with inter- 
est in their fellow men and the impulse to use their talents 
in the furtherance of the public welfare. 

In 1877, at the age of 24, while he was still an under- 
graduate, Rhodes made his first will. It was drafted actually 
in Kimberley but he describes himself as “Cecil John 
Rhodes of Oriel College, Oxford.” This will, together with 
what he called his “Confession of Faith,” written about the 
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same time (in it he refers to his will, but, in a letter to Stead, 
Rhodes says that he wrote it at about the age of 22) express 
in somewhat youthful language the ideas which W’ere to 
dominate Rhodes’ thinking for fifteen years from the ages 
of 24 to 39. 

In this first will Rhodes leaves all the wealth he expects 
to acquire to the Earl of Carnarvon, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (or to whoever might be the occupant of that 
office at the time of his death) and to Sidney Godolphin 
Alexander Shippard, Attorney-General for the Province of 
Griqualand West, for their use in establishing and promot- 
ing a secret society for the purpose of extending British 
rule throughout the world by (i) the perfecting of a sys- 
tem of colonization by British subjects of suitable land in 
Africa, the Near East, South America and islands and sea 
coasts in the Pacific, (2) the ultimate recovery of the 
United States, and (3) the inauguration of a system of 
colonial representation in the Imperial Parliament in order 
to consolidate the Empire. The aim of the society should 
be, he says, to form so great a power as to render wars im- 
possible and promote the best interests of humanity. 

The “Confession of Faith” enlarges upon these ideas. 
The model for his proposed secret society was the Society 
of Jesus, though he mentions also the Masons. Important 
in his plan is the recovery of the United States, not as a 
subject people but as a free member of a Federated Em- 
pire. In another document he proposes that the Imperial 
ParEament should be held alternately five years hi London 
and five years in Washington. The strongest language in 
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the document is Rhodes’ expression of indignation against 
George III and his ignorant, pig-headed advisers. 

Rhodes outlines in the ‘‘Confession of Faith” the types 
who might be useful as members of the society: men of 
ability and enthusiasm who find no suitable way to serve 
their coimtry under the current political system; able youth 
recruited from the schools and universities; men of wealth 
with no aim in life; younger sons with high thoughts and 
great aspirations but without opportunity; rich men whose 
careers are blighted by some great disappointment. All must 
be men of ability and character. The tests for admission 
must be severe. “Once make it common and it fails.” 
Rhodes envisages a group of the ablest and best, bound 
together by common unselfish ideals of service to what 
seems to him the greatest cause in the world. There is no 
mention of material rewards. This is to be a kind of religious 
brotherhood like the Jesuits, “a church for the extension of 
the British Empire.” 

For fifteen years, from the age of 24 to 39, these ideas 
dominated Rhodes’ thinking. As his fortune grew and his 
acquaintance enlarged he made new wills from time to time. 
His second will (1882) leaves in one sentence everything 
he possessed to N. E. Pickering, with an accompanying let- 
ter referring to the first wiU, the ideas of which he expected 
Pickering to carry out. After Pickering’s death in 1888 
Rhodes made his third will in that same year, equally brief, 
leaving everything to Lord Rothschild, with an accompany- 
ing letter enclosing “the written matter discussed between 
us.” This, one surmises, consisted of the first will and the 
“Confession of Faith,” since in a postscript Rhodes says, 
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“In considering questions suggested take Constitution of the 
Jesuits if obtainable and insert ‘English Empire’ for 
‘Roman Catholic Religion.’ ” 

In 1889 Rhodes met W. T. Stead, then editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, soon to become the founder of the Re- 
view of Reviews. On the subject nearest his heart Rhodes 
evidently found in Stead a kindred spirit. They held long 
discussions together. The result of this new friendship was 
that, in the fourth will, made in March 1891, Stead was 
associated with Lord Rothschild as residuary legatee and 
executor and trustee of Rhodes’ ideas. A long letter to 
Stead, written partly August 19 and partly September 3, 
1891, encloses (or promises to send) “an old draft of mine 
of my ideas,” evidently the “Confession of Faith.” 

“You will see,” says Rhodes, “I have not altered muCh 

as to my feelings. I wrote it when I was about 22 I also 

send you an old wdl of mine made sometime afterwards.” 

There are indications in this letter that Rhodes’ enthu- 
siasm for his great idea was troubled by the half-uncon- 
sdous realization that he had not yet fully worked it out. 
“It is a fearful thing,” he wrote to Stead, “to feel that you 
possess a patent and to doubt whether your life will last you 
through the circumlocutions of the forms of the Patent 
Office. I have that inner conviction that if I can live I have 
thought out something that is worthy of being registered at 
the Patent Office. The fear is, shall I have the time and the 
opportunity? ” Already his views look beyond the expansion 
of the British Empire and the recovery of America to the 
goveriunent of the whole world and the establishment of 
enduring peace. The essentials are a good plan duly weighed 
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and agreed uponj an appropriate organization, and the 

wealth necessary to support its work. 

But had he the right plan? I think it is clear that for some 
time before this letter was written Rhodes had begun to 
doubt the feasibility of his secret society and that his ideas 
were running in a different direction. His letter to Stead 
was written in August and September 1 8 9 1 • A few months 
before (March 30, 1 89 1 ) he made a speech to the members 
of the Afrikander Bond at Kimberley which indicates the 
new direction which his thoughts were taking. He was be- 
ginning to think about education. In December 1890, 
Rhodes attended an alumni dinner of graduates of Grey 
College in Bloemfontein. Evidently he was deeply im- 
pressed by the enthusiasm of the graduates — their friend- 
ship for each other and their devotion to their alma mater. 
Here, one can imagine, he recognized the spirit which he 
had dreamed might bind together the members of his secret 
society. But that was only a dream: this was a reality. 

The first result of this new impulse was his project for 
a teaching university for Cape Colony. In his speech to the 
members of the Afrikander Bond at Kimberley on March 
30, 1891 (he had signed his foiirth will in London, March 
5), Rhodes announced his plan and gave his reasons for it. 

“I have obtained enormous subscriptions in order to 
found a Teaching University in the Cape Colony. I will 
own to you why I feel so strongly in favour of that project. 
I saw at Bloemfontein the other day the immense feeling 
of friendship that all the members had for the Grey Insti- 
tute where they had been educated, and from which they 
had gone out to the world. It was the pleasantest dinner I 
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had there. I said to myself, if we could get a Teaching Uni- 
versity founded in the Cape Colony, taking the people from 
Bloemfontein, Pretoria, and Natal, having the young men 
going in there from the ages of eighteen to twenty-one, 
they will go back to the Free State, to the Transvaal, and to 
Natal, let me even say they will go back to Mashonaland, 
tied to one another by the strongest feeling that can be 
created, because the period in your life when you indulge 
in friendships which are seldom broken is from the age of 
eighteen to twenty-one. Therefore if we had a Teaching 
Residential University these young men would go forth 
into all parts of South Africa prepared to make the future 
of the country, and in their hands this great question of 
union could safely be left. Meanwhile, gentlemen, I shall 
submit this proposition to Parliament, and I hope it will 
meet with support. It may be that the Institution which 
exists at Stellenbosch, the Diocesan College at Rondebosch, 
or the South African College, may feel that one is inter- 
fering with their objects and their collegiate work} but I 
feel that should a Teaching University such as I have indi- 
cated be established — and, as I have said, the scheme has 
been most liberally supported at home — ^the young men 
who will attend it will make the union of South Africa in 
the future. Nothing will overcome the associations and the 
aspirations they will form under the shadow of Table 
Mountain.” 

Rhodes’ letter to Stead, written six months after this 
speech shows that he had not yet given up his plan for a 
secret sodety. But his mind was pla3dng enthusiastically 
with the idea of a teaching university at the Cape. He se- 
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lected a site on the slopes of Table Mountain. He had elab- 
orate plans drawn of Oriel College, intending to duplicate 
Oriel as the first university building, an idea to which 
Baker, his architect, objected on the grounds that “the 
Gothic or Tudor architecture of Oriel would in many essen- 
tial details be unsuited to the climate of South Africa, and 
to the site and setting on the slopes of the mountain.” To 
Baker’s point that the chapel was the central feature of an 
Oxford College, Rhodes replied that he would have two 
chapels, one Dutch and one English, on either side of the 
great quadrangle. It was the idea of a quadrangle that par- 
ticularly appealed to Rhodes. “The young South African,” 
he said, “wants locking up.”* 

According to Baker, Rhodes proposed to build the uni- 
versity “out of the Kaffir’s stomach,” in other words out of 
the profits of the Kaffir Compound system of DeBeers Dia- 
mond Mines, which, by agreement with the shopkeepers of 
Kimberley, were to be used for public purposes.® The idea 
of a teaching university at the Cape, now a reality, was not 
carried out during Rhodes’ lifetime. Dutch educational in- 
stitutions were uneasy over possible rivalry. Then came the 
Jameson Raid, the resignation of Rhodes, and his concen- 
tration during the last years of his life on the problems of 
Rhodesia. 

The gradual steps by which Rhodes progressed from the 
idea of a university to unify South Africa to a system of 
scholarships at Oxford to unify the British Empire and 
then to a scheme embracing also the United States and even- 
tually Germany are clear from his later wills and letters. 

^ Baker, Cecil Rhodes, 1934., p. 4.8. ® ibid.., pp. 48-50. 
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His fifth will, signed December 19, 1 892, at the Burlington 
Hotel in London, keeps the idea of the secret society but adds 
a bequest of land and £i 0,000 in cash to the South African 
College for a residential college on the model of Oxford 
and Cambridge. At the same time he adds the name of his 
solicitor, B. F. Hawksley, to Lord Rothschild and W. T. 
Stead, as residuary legatees and trustees to whom he gives 
the same wide powers as in the earlier wills. 

It was in his sixth will, signed September 1893, that the 
great transition which had been taking place in Rhodes’ 
mind during the two years previous finds its first definite 
expression. In his fifth will (1892) he had, as I have indi- 
cated, made provision for a residential college at Cape 
Town. Having embarked on a scheme for education, he 
decides to extend its scope beyond South Africa to the whole 
British Empire. The secret society is dropped and in its 
place a plan for scholarships is suggested which clearly fore- 
shadows the terms of his final will. 

A letter written on shipboard “near Aden” to Hawksley 
giving directions for the drafting of the sixth wiU shows 
how one idea led to another. The residential college for 
which he had provided, he reasons, may if successful tend 
to prevent South African students from going to England 
to study, and thus promote a feeling of separation directly 
counter to all his ideas. The remedy he proposes is to sup- 
plement this bequest with a provision for scholarships at 
Oxford. In this letter the whole scholarship scheme is out- 
lined, often in the very words of the sixth and seventh wills. 

“On thinking over my will I discover that I have made a 
mistake, in fact made a gift, which if not supplemented may 
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rather defeat my ideas. I refer to the foundation of a resi- 
dential college at the Cape, which if successful might lead 
to check S. African students from coming home for three 
years to our University and therefore lead rather to pro- 
mote the feeling of separation through want of intercourse. 

“I therefore propose to add to the gift that every year 
three scholarships should be given (inserted, then deleted, 
— 2 to the S. Africans and one to Stellenbosch) and that 
the amount should be 250 pounds a year for three years for 
each or 750 pounds per annum and that the successful win- 
ners shoiold matriculate and reside for three years at the 
University of Oxford in England.”® 

If the South Africans were sent to Oxford to promote 
in their minds the feeling of the unity of the Empire, 
Rhodes saw that the other Dominions should also be rep- 
resented. Accordingly he directed the establishment of 
similar scholarships for Australia, New Zealand, and Can- 
ada. There are 36 appointments in all, 12 per year, each 
tenable for three years. His purpose is clearly stated in a 
sentence which was repeated verbatim in his final will six 
years later, “I consider that the education of young colonists 
at one of the Universities in Great Britain is of great ad- 
vantage to them for giving breadth to their views, for their 
instruction in life and manners, and for instilling into their 
minds the advantages to the colonies as well as to England 
of the retention of the unity of the Empire.” 

The conditions of eligibility contain no hint of the kind 
of test envisaged in his youth for membership in his secret 

® Letter from Rhodes to Hawksley, md. (but clearly 1893) preserved 
at Rhodes House, Oxford. 
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society. He believed that education at Oxford would tend 
to impress upon young colonists the importance of the re- 
tention of the unit)’ of the Empire, but he made no attempt 
to make assurance doubly sure by any test or any directions 
to committees of selection or any kind of undertaking given 
by the Scholar-elect. The requirements for eligibility are 
substantially those of his final will, though by a happy 
inspiration he was able six years later to add one phrase 
which gives that final will its greatest distinction. 

Meanwhile he is quite clear in the will of 1 893 that he 
desires that his Scholars shall be all-round men. “My 
desire being,” he says, “that the Students who shall be 
elected to the Scholarships shall not be merely bookworms, 
I direct that in the election of a Student to a Scholarship 
regard shall be had not only to his literary and scholastic 
attainments but also to his character and social qualities and 
especially do I direct that no Student shall be elected unless 
he shall be moderately fond of outdoor sports such as 
cricket, football and the like. No student shall be qualified 
or disqualified for election to a Scholarship on account of 
his race or religious opinions.” 

The great turning point in Rhodes’ thinking which is so 
strikingly illustrated by this will occurred between his 38th 
and his 40th year, between 1891 and 1893. Fundamen- 
tally Riiodes’ ideas remained the same; he still believed in 
the value of the potential contribution of the British Empire 
to the stability of the world and the welfare of mankind. 
He still wished to see the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race united. He still saw, half a century before his 
time, that modern communications had made isolation im- 
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possible and had made national problems into world prob- 
lems. He still believed in the principle of federation upon 
which the Constitution of the United States was based, with 
local autonomy for local problems and union for external 
relations. He stiU believed that the salvation of mankind 
lay with individuals who in intellect and personal qualities 
were endowed beyond their fellows. 

In this sixth will, however, he abandons forever his 
youthful idea of a secret society on the model of the Jesuits 
and the Masons. Instead, in a magnificent gesture of faith, 
he provides for the education of selected young colonists in 
complete liberty, trusting that the results will advance the 
causes which he has at heart without any attempt, by prom- 
ise or bond, to limit their freedom to think and act for 
themselves. In breadth, in maturity, in generosity, and in 
faith, the will of 1893 represents an enormous advance 
over the will of 1891 which embodies for the last time his 
youthful ideas of iSyy.’' 

Six years later, July i, 1899, Rhodes made his last will. 
It was modelled on the will of 1893 but contains several 
significant changes and additions: the number of scholar- 
ships provided for the British Dominions is increased from 

^ One clause, originally written into the will of 1893, but afterwards 
erased, shows how far his thinking had gone in the direction of breadth 
and liberality. Clause 8 as originally written was as follows: “Although in 
establishing these scholarships I have in view the retention of the present 
connection between each of the above-mentioned colonies and Great 
Britain yet I direct that no scholarship shall cease to be payable merely 
because a Colony shall be separated from Great Britain even though it 
have become subject to a foreign power.” The clause was erased 
before the will was signed but the fact that he had written it shows the 
direction in which Rhodes’ mind was moving. 
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36 to 6o and two scholarships are provided for each state in 
the American Union,® while he adds, by codicil, 15 for 
Germany. The statement of qualifications for election to a 
scholarship is revised and so greatly improved as to make 
it one of the finest statements ever written of an educational 
ideal. 

Evidently during the years following 1892 Rhodes 
meditated a great deal upon the qualifications of the ideal 
scholar. He spent much time in discussion with Stead and 
Jameson as to how much weight should be given to the 
various qualities: scholastic ability, character, and aptitude 
for athletic sports. It was upon the personal qualifications 
of his scholars that Rhodes brooded most. He wished them 
to be men of influence who would alter the world for the 
better. In connection with the drafting of his seventh and 
last will Rhodes wrote a letter to his solicitor, B. F. Hawks- 
ley, from Madeira. The letter is undated but internal evi- 
dence shows that it must have been written before the 
spring of 1899.® The subject is the exact phrasing of the 

^As Sir Francis Wylie has pointed out (American Oxonian, April 
1944) a letter to Lord Grey of August 25, 1901, effectively dispt^ of 
tlie myth, repeated by one after another of Rhodes’ biographers, that he 
believed the United States to consist of only 1 5 states and that in align- 
ing two scholarships to each state he thought he was disposing of only 26 
scholarships, instead of 96. The estimate which Rhod^ gives of the 
annual cost of the scholarships shows that he was allowing for up to lOO 
appointments for the United States. 

^ The original of this letter was preserved in the Hoover War Library 
at Stanford and was in 1929, with Mr. Hoover’s consent (at the sugges- 
tion of Vincent Butler, the 1911 Rhodes Scholar from California), gen- 
erously presented by President Wilbur to the Association of American 
Rhodes Scholars to be placed by them in the Library of Rhodes House on 
the occasion of the dedication of that building on the 25th anniversary of 
the inauguration of the Rhodes Scholarships. 
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qualifications of the ideal Rhodes Scholar. “I think I have 
hit the phrase,” Rhodes says in his letter, “ ^in awarding the 
scholarships great consideration shall be given to those who 
have shown during school days that they have instincts to 
lead and take an interest in their schoolmates which attri- 
butes will be likely in after life to guide them to esteem the 
performance of public duties as their highest aim.’ I do not 
think you will beat the above. The thought came from the 
sea.” 

The inclusion of this sentence in the will marks the high- 
est point in the development of Rhodes’ political and edu- 
cational vision. He began twenty-two years before by 
thinking of a secret society, with members chosen for polit- 
ical tasks and sworn to perform them. He ended his life by 
providing for the freest possible education of young men 
from the Dominions, the United States, and Germany, 
chosen because they were men of ability and character who 
were likely to use their talents in the service of the public 
welfare. To their judgment Rhodes left the development 
and accomplishment of his vision. He left them unfettered 
and placed the future in their hands. 

Rhodes chose as his burial place a lofty hill in the Ma- 
toppos which he called the “View of the World.” The title 
well describes his own vision, which from the vantage point 
of South Africa surveyed the world as a whole. Through- 
out his life Rhodes clung to the ideal of creating so great a 
power as would render wars impossible, foster freedom of 
trade, and promote the welfare of all mankind. Through- 
out his life he remained steadfast in the belief that these 
great ends could best be secured by the unity of the Anglo- 
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Saxon race and the propagation of .Inglo-Saxon ideas of 
democracy, justice, and individual liberty. This was no 
theory of a master race: it was rather a gospel of service to 
mankind. 

If, in a world where international collaboration has be- 
come a necessity, the English-speaking countries — ^the 
United States, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa — cannot take a position of lead- 
ership, the future looks dark indeed. It is the English- 
speaking countries which have the longest tradition of 
democracy, and the United States has had the most success- 
ful experience of any country in the world in the federation 
of sovereign states into a coherent and succe^ful whole. 
The end of the Second World War offers to these countries 
a great opportunity to place their ideals, their experience, 
and their skill in the art of government at the service of the 
world for the preservation of peace. 

Cecil Rhodes saw these great truths fifty years ago. He 
believed passionately in the unity of the English-speaking 
race, if necessary, as quoted above, under the American 
flag. He seems also to have sensed the growing power and 
ambition of Germany, and included the German people in 
his system of scholarships. Rhodes was ahead of his time. If 
enough people could have seen his vision when he saw it 
half a century ago, it seems possible to believe that the first 
half of the 20th century, instead of being the bloodiest 
period in the history of civilization, might have been a 
golden age. 
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RHODES SCHOLARS 

The requirements laid down in the Rhodes will are 
anything but conventional. Rhodes was emphatic in his de- 
sire that his Scholars should not be mere bookworms but 
men chosen upon a broad basis of intellectual and personal 
qualities, including, besides scholastic ability and achieve- 
ment (which he puts first), solidity of character, interest in 
their fellows and instincts for leadership, and proficiency in 
manly outdoor sports. Rhodes’ aim was clear: he wanted 
men who would be leaders in their various occupations and 
who would above all else “esteem the performance of pub- 
lic duties as their highest aim.” 

In his will Rhodes left suggestions as to the weight which 
he would attach to these various qualifications and seems to 
have had the idea that the choices might be made by a sys- 
tem of adding up percentages. As a matter of practical ad- 
miiustration this idea was speedily abandoned by the Trus- 
tees for the reason that the inevitable result of such a 
system would be the election, not of men destined for 
leadership, whom Rhodes was anxious to secure, but of 
mediocre individuals whom he was eager to avoid. 

Industrious mediocrity can attain to a respectable scholas- 
tic standing, can produce blameless, if not rich or attractive 
character, can by devotion to public work achieve a kind of 
prominence often mistaken for capacity for leadership, and 
can easily acquire moderate proficiency in athletic sports. 
The sum of B marks awarded to such a man may easily 
average higher than those of the individual who is out- 
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standing in intellect or character but who is not an athlete 
or who has not taken pains or has not had opportunity to 
qualify highly in the other respects outlined in the will. 

For this reason the Rhodes Trustees have wisely pre- 
scribed that some definite quality of distinction, whether in 
intellect, character, or personality, is the most important 
requirement for a Rhodes Scholar, and it is upon this that 
committees are instructed to insist. In everything that he 
wrote about the kind of men he desired as Scholars, Rhodes 
gave paramount importance to qualities of intellect and 
character, and Committees of Selection are directed to base 
their choice primarily upon these. 

By the phrases which Rhodes used in connection with 
manly outdoor sports it is quite clear that he did not have 
in mind the selection of prize athletes. In one of his wills he 
used the word “moderate” in this connection — ^which ex- 
presses an idea not too readily associated with intercollegi- 
ate athletics in the United States of America. It is clear that 
what Rhodes had in mind was the well-nigh universal par- 
ticipation in outdoor games in the English public schools 
and the Oxford colleges. Participation in college athletics 
is unquestionably of great value to a Rhodes Scholar, partly 
for the sake of health and recreation, partly because no 
activity brings him more rapidly and more pleasantly into 
touch with the members of his college. For college athletics 
at Oxford a very moderate amount of athletic skill is suffi- 
cient, and this requirement for a Rhodes Scholarship would 
be about as well met if it were not made a requirement at 
all. On the other hand to give a Scholarship to one candi- 
date just because he was a greater athlete than another. 
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while deficient in the more important requirements for the 
Scholarship, would be a plain distortion of the intention of 
the founder. For the guidance of committees an officer of 
the Rhodes Trust coined the happy phrase that no man 
should be given a Scholarship primarily because of athletic 
prowess, nor lose an appointment for the lack of it- 

The so-called “leadership” requirement is the most dif- 
ficult of all Rhodes’ ideas to administer in practice, and it 
is at the same time the most important of all the ideas 
underlying the Scholarship scheme. Men who are to be 
leaders at 40 do not always reveal their capacity at 22. 
Success in being elected to office in the highly organized 
extracurricular activities of our colleges and universities 
may indicate a disposition to be a follower, to conform to 
conventional ideas, rather than the capacity to lead. Courage 
to oppose ill-founded undergraduate opinion, and unpopu- 
larity gained thereby, may be a truer indication of leader- 
ship. In any case too great participation in extracurricular 
activities may deprive a gifted man of the opportunity of 
getting the solid intellectual training upon which leadership 
in the modern world must inevitably be based. 

It is interesting to note that Rhodes evidently regarded 
leadership as founded upon moral courage and public 
spirit, concern for the common welfare, as much as upon 
more aggressive qualities, and I think it can be said that the 
experiejice of the American Rhodes Scholars bears out the 
soundness of this view. The go-getter, who covets for him- 
self the largest possible number of undergraduate offices, 
the big man of the campus, is not so likely to be a leader in 
middle life as the man whose concern is the common good 
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rather than personal kudos, and who seeks to relate his 
college studies to some aspect of the public iTclfare in the 
present or the future. 

It is quite clear that Rhodes wanted men whose first con- 
cern would be for the public welfare rather than for private 
individual success. Yet the two are not incompatible, are 
indeed complementary'. Public spirit aids any man in mak- 
ing a success in his career as an individual. And the man 
who can accumulate a fortune or make for himself an influ- 
ential position in one of the professions or in public life is 
in the best position to serve the common good if he has the 
ability to understand it and the concern to do so. 

From this point of view the choice of a Rhodes Scholar 
is a matter of intuition rather than of weighing credentials. 
Committees can hardly be provided with any facts about the 
previous record of a candidate which will demonstrate the 
presence or absence of instincts for leadership. Here they 
must trust to their own impressions, gathered from a per- 
sonal interview with the candidate, from a study of his 
record, and from the confidential comments of penetrating 
observers. In every respect the choice of Rhodes Scholars 
in the United States is difficult. The candidates come from 
many different environments, from a large variety of col- 
leges and univeisities, with widely varying standards. They 
have aU degrees of social training, they are interested in a 
wide range of subjects of study, and look forward to many 
different careers. All these make comparison and choice 
difficult, but Rhod^’ requirement of leadership, which 
goes to the very heart of his purpose, makes the task of the 
Committees most difficult of all. 
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II 

When Dr. George R. Parkin, Principal of Upper Canada 
College, Toronto, was appointed in 1902 as Organizing 
Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees, with the duty of arrang- 
ing for the selection of Rhodes Scholars in all the various 
constituencies mentioned in the Will, he proceeded to hold 
a series of conferences with educational authorities in the 
Dominions and in the United States as to the best method 
of selection. It was agreed that there shoidd be formed in 
each state of the Union a separate committee responsible 
for the selection in that state. It was voted by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities that, since the Scholarships 
came as a gift to American students, the expense of making 
these selections should be borne by the members of the 
committees or by the institutions which they represented. It 
was decided that the best men to comprise the Committees 
of Selection would be the presidents of the different col- 
leges and universities in the various states, and from this 
group Dr. Parkin chose the Committees of Selection which 
functioned with such changes as were necessary from 1904 
through 1917, when elections were suspended because of 
the war. 

No doubt the plan adopted was the best possible one 
under the circumstances, and the committees so organized 
worked well in many cases. There were, however, certain 
difficulties. The men whose duty it was to make the selec- 
tions knew for the most part nothing or very little about 
the University of Oxford, and consequently were not well 
fitted to judge the type of man who wotdd be likely to 
profit by a Rhodes Scholarship. They were, furthermore. 
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busy men and too often lacked time or inclination to 
the opportunities of the Rhodes Scholarships eifectively to 
the attention of the college and university students who 
might be eligible for appointment. The ignorance of the 
value of a Rhodes Scholarship and the lack of competition 
in the early years were seriously disturbing, especially to 
former Rhodes Scholars who had returned from Oxford 
and who realized the extraordinary nature of the opportu- 
nity offered by the Scholarships. From 1 904, when the first 
elections were made, down to 1918, when the system of 
selection was changed, there was only one year, 1916, 
when all of the available Scholarships were filled. In 1905 
ten opportunities went begging, and during the period of 
thirteen years a total of 36 vacancies were unfilled for 
want of candidates. 

The lack of candidates was due mainly to ignorance of' 
our college boys of the value of the Scholarships, but it 
was also due to the fact that candidates, in order to qualify 
for the competition, were required to pass an elementary 
examination in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, equivalent 
to Responsions — ^the entrance examination to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. This examination, which the English pub- 
lic school boy takes in his stride, often a year or two be- 
fore he is ready to leave school for the University, proved 
a great stumbling block; to our aspirants. Of approximately 
two thousand candidates who took it during the fourteen- 
year period when it was required, about one thousand 
failed to pass. Many Oxford Dons, and even Dr. Parkin 
himself, put the blame on the superficiality of the teach- 
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ing in American secondary schools^ Doubtless our high 
schools are no better than they should be, but in this 
case the self-evident cause of failure was the fact that 
many American students had not studied Latin at all, 
either in high school or college, and still fewer had any 
acquaintance with Greek. It is not surprising that candi- 
dates who attempted the examination on the basis of some 
hasty private tutoring, done too often as an extra, over and 
above their regular work, should have failed to meet the 
test. This requirement, which was abolished in 1919, nar- 
rowed the field from which Rhodes Scholars could be 
chosen in the early years practically to those men who had 
been fortunate enough to have some classical training, and 
unquestionably excluded many who on other grounds would 
have made admirable Rhodes Scholars. The 445 Rhodes 
Scholars sent from the United States during the years 
1904-1917 were chosen from a total of about i,ooo quali- 
fied applicants, an average of about 100 candidates for 48 
appointments in each of the ten years when elections were 
held, a condition which contrasts strikingly with the pres- 
ent situation when there are 500 or 600 applicants each 
year for 32 appointments. 

As early as 1912 former Rhodes Scholars in the United 
States had become so concerned over the lack of competi- 
tion for the Rhodes Scholarships that representations were 
made to the Trustees concerning the desirability of draw- 
ing upon the experience of returned Scholars, both in stim- 

^ Cf. Dr. Parkin’s article on this subject in the Atlantic Monthly, Sep- 
tember 1919. Cf. also F. Ajdelotte and F. F. Beirne, Atlantic MonMy, 
November 1919. 
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ulating competition and in making the selections. As a re- 
sult of much discussion, carried on in the pages of the 
American Oxonian-, of which I was then editor, and by 
private correspondence, the Trustees in 1918 approved 
Dr. Parkin’s suggestion that the oversight of the competi- 
tion in the United States be entrusted to an American Sec- 
retary, and that each Committee of Selection should be 
composed in the future of former Rhodes Scholars, except 
for the chairman, who should be some prominent citizen 
of the state outside the Rhodes Scholar group. With the 
resumption of the Scholarships in 1919 after the war, com- 
mittees throughout the nation were organized in this way, 
and have so continued down to the present. The former 
Rhodes Scholars generously undertook to adhere to the 
arrangement originally entered into with Dr. Parkin by 
which the expenses of the election should be borne in this 
country, and Rhodes Scholars serving on committees have 
paid their own traveling and hotel expenses as long as they 
were not called upon to serve outside the state in which 
they resided. Even the secretaries of committees, whose 
duty it has been to answer inquiries, receive applications, 
follow up references, and prepare the credentials of the 
different candidates for the committee meeting, have them- 
selves defrayed the cost of postage, stenographic service, 
and other expenses out of their own pockets. It has been 
a matter of pride to me that former Scholars in the United 
States have been willing and able to carry this bxirden, and 
their doing so has meant a contribution of some thousands 
of dollars per year to the working of the Scholarship 
scheme. In the twenty years since the Rhodes Scholarship 
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committees were first organized, over 700 former Rhodes 
Scholars and other old Oxonians in the United States have 
taken part in the task of selection, together with more than 
200 public men outside the RJiodes Scholar group who have 
served as chairmen of committees on the same terms. 

It was apparent after the first year or two that the plan 
of entrusting the selection of Rhodes Scholars to former 
Scholars living in the United States had greatly improved 
the working of the Scholarships. The competition increased 
ixiunediately from an average of about 100 candidates each 
year to about 500. The records of the men at Oxford after 
1918 were on the average distinctly better than those of 
the men selected before that date, and the spectacle of 
valuable Scholarships going begging for lack of candidates 
has since 1918 been unknown. It is true that the increased 
number of candidates may be partly attributed to the fact 
that compulsory Greek was abandoned at Oxford, but it 
was mainly due, I believe, to the fact that the Scholarships 
received more publicity than ever before and that Rhodes 
Scholars and old Oxonians in every part of the United 
States were concerned to stimulate men to apply and felt 
themselves a part of the system of selection. 

The use of former Rhodes Scholars as members of Com- 
mittees, of Selection had inddental advantages of great im- 
portance. It meant that the older Scholars came constantly 
into contact with each other in connection with the business 
of selection, and that the older men knew the younger 
ones from having assisted in choosing them. The result 
has been to unify the whole body of Rhodes Scholars in 
a natural way, without recourse to the artificial get-together 
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schemes commonly used by alumni secretaries of American 
universities, which rarely appeal to the ablest or busiest 
men. It meant, furthermore, that older men were often 
able to assist their young proteges, just back from Oxford, 
in finding suitable posts in the United States. In the early 
days it had been a serious difficulty of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships that a man who was away for three years lost touch 
with his own imiversity and with opportunities in the 
United States, and hence might have to look about for 
some time after his return before he could find suitable 
employment. The fact that this is no longer a serious dif- 
ficulty is due in some measure to the connection between 
the older and younger generation brought about by the 
new plan of selection. 

Ill 

Certain difficulties, however, in the working of the 
American Rhodes Scholarships, the new organization of 
committees failed to meet. As I have said the average 
quality of the Scholars selected was better, as shown by 
their record at Oxford and in the United States after their 
return. The competition was much improved, but it was 
still very imequal as among the states, and we were con- 
tinually compelled to refuse in one state candidates of 
higher quality than the men elected to Rhodes Scholar- 
ships across the border in another state only a few miles 
away. In order to meet this difficulty Committees of Selec- 
tion were year after year instructed in the most emphatic 
terms to refuse to appoint in any case when no one of the 
candidates who appeared before them promised, in their 
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opinion, to make a creditable Rhodes Scholar. In two in- 
stances, in Nevada in 19 20, and in Kansas in 1921, com- 
mittees actually took this action and refused to fill the 
appointments open to those states. It gradually became ap- 
parent, however, that this plan would not meet the situa- 
tion. The difference in quality between the men in states 
where the competition was weak but who were, neverthe- 
less, good enough so that committees would not in prac- 
tice refuse to make an appointment, and the men in states 
where the competition was keen, was so great as to give us 
a very wide range of quality among the Scholars elected. 
Oxford Dons, seeing the best men whom we sent over, 
wondered how we could bring ourselves to choose the poor- 
est, and colleges began to be on their guard against any 
candidates selected from certain states, thus producing em- 
barrassment in the matter of alloting the Rhodes Scholars 
among the colleges. 

The problem was discussed actively for several years in 
the United States, in Oxford, and in London. I had called 
the difficulty to the attention of the Rhodes Trustees as 
early as 1923 and had proposed various ways of meeting it. 
In my successive visits to England I had many long con- 
versations with Lord Milner about it. In 1924 I told him 
that I ha^d brought over two plans, one of which I thought 
was probably legal under the terms of the Will, while the 
other, I was pretty sure, was not. ‘‘Doubtless,’^ he replied, 
“the illegal plan is the better.” I admitted that it was. “I 
think,” he said, “we must have the illegal one.” 

The plan so stigmatized was finally adopted. It was, 
briefly, to abandon the system by which committees were 
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forced to give an equal number of &:hokrsliips to each 
state regardless of tbe quality of the competition. It pro- 
vided exactly equal opportunities to each state but allowed 
committees to choose in a given year two from one state and 
none from another if in their judgment the merits of the 
candidates justified this action. 

The states of the Union are, under this plan, divided into 
eight districts of six states each, and the 32 appointments 
available to the United States each year are divided equally 
among the districts, giving four to each. There is a compe- 
tition every year in every state — a distinct improvement 
over the old plan when each state elected Rhodes Scholars 
only two years out of three. Each state Committee of Selec- 
tion has the power to nominate, from the mndidates apply- 
ing to it, two who will appear before the District Commit- 
tee. Each District Committee then selects from the twelve 
candidates appearing before it, four men who will represent 
their states as RJiodes Scholars at Oxford. 

Before this plan was considered by the Trustees I had, 
on their instructions, submitted it to the widest possible 
referendum in the United States. It was discussed in meet- 
ings called for that purpose in various parts of the country, 
by former Rhodes Scholars, by various educational asso- 
dations, and by prominent individuals outside university 
drdes. 

The former Rhodes Scholars approved the new plan by 
a vote of 369 to 58, with 17 doubtful and 92 not voting. 
The Association of American Universities endorsed it by an 
overwhelming majority and the Assodation of Url^n Uni- 
versiti^ by a unanimous vote. The ALSSodation of Ameri- 
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can Colleges likewise approved the plan by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, and it was only in the National Association of State 
Universities that there was any real opposition. This asso- 
ciation discussed the question at their meeting in Chicago on 
November i6, 1925. No formal vote was taken. The ques- 
tion of state loyalty was too delicate for that. However, I 
secured individual expressions of opinion from the presi- 
dents of forty-six of the forty-nine institutions. Twenty- 
three of them were in favor of the plan, sixteen were op- 
posed, two were doubtful, and five expressed no opinion. At 
the meeting of this association, held in Washington in 
November 1928, an actual majority of those present passed 
a reolution opposing the plan. When informed of this fact, 
I wrote again to the heads of the twenty-three institutions 
which had been in favor of the plan, and found that only 
three had changed their minds, so that in this association, 
where the opposition to the scheme was strongest, there was 
still a large group in its favor.® 

With this evidence before them the Trustees sent Lord 
Lothian (then Secretary of the Rhodes Trust) to the 
United States for nearly five months at the end of 1928 

^ Among tlie prominent men outside unlversit7 circles, who expressed 
themselves as strongly in favor of the new plan were: Dr. George E. Vin- 
cent, President of the Rockefeller Foundation; Dr. Max Farrand, Educa- 
tional Secretaij of the Commonwealth Fund; Dr, F. D. Fackenthal, 
Secretary of the Kahn Fellowships; Dr. Beardsley Ruml, Director of the 
Laura Spehnan Rockefeller Memorial; Hon. Simon Guggenheim, 
Founder of the Guggenheim Fellowships; Dr. F. P, Keppel, President of 
the Carnegie Corporation; Dr. Widiffe Rose, President of the Interna- 
tional Education Board; Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, Educational Director 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund; Dr. Clyde Furst, Secretary of the Carnegie 
Foundation; and Dr. Abraham Flexner, Secretary of the General Educa- 
tion Board. 
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to examine the situation on their behalf, and, on the 
basis of his report, they obtained authority from Parlia- 
ment in May 1929 for such amendment of the terms of the 
Will as would make it possible for them to bring the new 
scheme into existence, should it seem wise to do so.* In July 
of the same year, at a reunion of old Rhod^ Scholars who 
came to Oxford to <^ebrate the 25 th aimiversary of the 
establishment of the Scholarship S5^tem and the formal 
opening of Rhodes House, the whole qu^tion was exhaus- 
tively discussed by a representative group of 98 Ameri- 
can Rhodes Scholars, and the case for and against the 
scheme argued out in the presence of some of the Rhodes 
Trustees. After the conference the Tnistees passed a reso- 
lution authorizing the new plan of selection to be experi- 
mentally put into effect in December 1 930. 

I need summarize only briefly the arguments made at 
the time for and against the new plan. The strongest argu- 
ment against it was that it involved a change in the plan 
laid down in the Will Citizens of smaller states, who felt 
quite justly that they had something to lose inasmuch as 
their candidates would now have to compete for Scholar- 
ships which formerly came to them as a matter of right, 
urged this argument strongly. It was further argued that an 
equal distribution of the Sdiolars among the state was 
essential to the purpose which Rhodes had in mind.* The 
argument on the other side was that for Rhodes’ purjKJse 
the best men were needed, that it was merely a travesty of 

® Rhodes Trnst Act, October 1929 (19 and 20 Geo. V). 

^Tliis argument was based on tbe snpp<^kicMi that Rhod^ Scholars 
would normalj return to their native states. How far this supposition is 
contraiy to the facts is shown by the figures given on page 82 below. 
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his scheme to send mediocre men to Oxford, and that expe- 
rience had shown that some such plan w'as necessary to 
secure the superior type of Scholar which he had envisaged. 
As a matter of fact there was eminent legal opinion to the 
effect that Rhodes’ will gave the Trustees the authority to 
make just such changes as this, which might in their opinion 
better carry out his fundamental purpose. My own answer 
to the various objections was summed up in four points, 
which I made in a letter printed in the Christian Science 
Monitor, K-pvA lO, 1930: 

“i. This is an American proposal discussed in this coun- 
try for half a dozen years before the Trustees finally acted. 
It is not an attempt on the part of the British Parliament 
to impose on our smaller states. The proposal went to the 
Trustees, backed by an overwhelming majority of the 
ex-Rhodes Scholars in the United States, by the great 
educational associations and, indeed, by the weight of opin- 
ion of those who had the best right to speak for American 
education. 

“2. It is not an attempt to do violence to Rhodes’ inten- 
tion, but rather to carry out the purpose of his will, which 
was to bring to Oxford a group of men who would be lead- 
ers in their various countries after their return. Obviously, 
we cannot produce annually a group of men of as high qual- 
ity if we have to divide them evenly among the states as we 
can if there is more flexibility in their selection 5 and for the 
purposes of the Rhodes Trust, quality is everything. By 
quality I do not mean solely cleverness in studies, but all 
of the qualifications of intellect, character and leadership 
which Rhodes had in mind. 
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“3- The reorganization is approved not merely by the 
weight of American educational opinion, but it was also 
approved by Lord iVIilner, who was a close friend of 
Rhodes, and by Sir Lewis Michell, who was closely associ- 
ated with Rhodes at the time the will was drawn, as well as 
by many other people who knew Rhodes and felt they 
understood what he had in mind. 

‘‘Rhodes was not a ‘detail’ man, and in every undertak- 
ing he granted a large power of discretion to his subordi- 
nates, leaving it to them to devise the proper machinery for 
carrying out his intentions, and holding them responsible 
for results. In regard to an experimental competition for a 
scholarship, just before his death he wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town: ‘I was glad to hear that the test for 
the scholarship passed off well, and up to the moment there 
are no amendments suggested, but we must watch carefully 
and improve as we gain experience.’ This is precisely what 
we are tr3dng to do, and we believe that Rhodes would have 
approved, indeed, that he would not forgive us for doing 
anything else. 

“4. The Rhodes Scholarships have gone very well in the 
last twenty-five years. No one maintains that they have been 
a failure. No plan will give us better Rhodes Scholars than 
the best we have had up to this time, but we believe that 
this scheme will very much improve the quality of those at 
the bottom of the list, and bring them nearer to the quality 
of the best.” 

The anticipated benefits under the District Plan of sela;- 
tion have been mca^ than realized. The recx>rd of the Amer- 
ican Rhodes Scholars in the Hearer Schcxils at Oxford, 
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which had from the beginning been better than that of the 
average Honors man, now approaches, so far as first classes 
are concerned, the record of the Englishmen who win open 
scholarships in the Oxford colleges by competitive exami- 
nations, and in First and Second Classes taken together the 
American record is the better. The class sent to Oxford in 
1932, probably the strongest group of American Rhodes 
Scholars so far, equals the English Scholarship holders in 
First Classes and far exceeds them in Firsts and Seconds 
combined. This comparison leaves out of account altogether 
nearly one-fourth of the Rhodes Scholars who take research 
degrees and who are probably the strongest and best pre- 
pared men of the group. 

This improvement in academic resxilts has not been at the 
expense of the other qualities desired by Rhodes. Concern- 
ing qualities of character and leadership no statistics can 
have meaning and I can only record the impression of the 
Warden of Rhodes House as to the respect with which men 
are regarded in their colleges, and to the frequency of their 
election to such positions as Head of Junior Common Room 
or captain of a crew or team. As to athletic sports, amazingly 
enough, the academic improvement has been accompanied 
by an increase of 50 per cent in the number of Blues. 

The distribution of Rhodes Scholars among the states 
under the district plan has, as might be expected, followed 
roughly the figures for population, with, however, the 
advantage distinctly on the side of the smaller states. The 
ten states receiving the largest number of Rhodes Scholar- 
ships in proportion to their popxolation since 1930 are 
Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Oregon, Arizona, 
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Delaware, Vermont, Maine, and North Dakota. The five 
states which have a population of over 5,000,000 each, Cal- 
ifornia, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and New York, stand 
respectively 28th, 37th, 41st, 44th, and 45th in the list. 

Between 1930 and 1939 (when elections were stopped 
by the war) under the old plan each state would have ap- 
pointed six Scholars. Exactly 24 of the 48 states have 
exceeded this number and 24 have fellen short of it. Cali- 
fornia heads the list with 14, while South Carolina stands 
at the bottom with one. There is a si milar discrepancy in 
the number of former Rhodes Scholars who live in the 
various states after their return, seven stato having four 
or fewer, while six have 45 or more. 

IV 

The selection of men for any important task is a highly 
expert job, and the choosing of Rhodes Scholars particu- 
larly so because of the youth of the candidates, the bound- 
less possibilities of the opportunity, and the fact that the 
Scholarship is open to men planning aU subjects of study 
and all possible careers- To make such choices wisely mem- 
bers of committees must xmderstand and sympathize with 
the ideas which Rhodes had in mind in foimding the Schol- 
arships, they must be good judges of human nature, they 
must be free from prejudice, they must take their job 
seriously and work at it faithfully, they must be gifted 
with intuition and imagination, and they must have had 
experience at their tadc. 

These are spedfications which it would not be easy to fill 
even if one were orgamzing only one permanent Committee 
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of Selection. But, for reasons which seem to the Rhodes 
Trustees and to me convincing, selections are made in the 
United States by forty-eight State Committees and eight 
District Committees. The lack of experience inevitable in 
committees so widely chosen, and changed gradually from 
year to year so as to bring more men into the scheme, is 
counterbalanced by certain advantages which a permanent 
committee would lack. The Rhodes Scholars and the non- 
Rhodes Scholar chairmen of committees are after all men 
of experience in academic life and in the world of affairs. 
The very breadth of their outside experience brings to the 
selection of men for so broad a scheme elements of great 
value. The former Rhodes Scholars know Oxford and they 
imderstand what Rhodes had in mind. They have learned 
also by experience the kind of man who can profit from 
study in Oxford and the value of Oxford training for a 
career in the United States. The chairmen, chosen from 
outside the Rhodes Scholar group, effectively prevent the 
formation of anything resembling a cult or a closed corpora- 
tion. They represent the general public, and since it has 
proved easily possible to secure leaders in Government, 
business, and the professions to serve in this capacity, they 
bring to the selection a contribution of great value in the 
form of age, experience, and success in American life. 

More than i,ooo men, Rhodes Scholars and non-Rhodes 
Scholars combined, have participated in the selection scheme 
as members of committees in the United States since the 
Scholarships were put into operation in 1904, and more 
than 700 during the last twenty years. In order to guide 
and unify their work, the Rhodes Trustees have issued year 
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by year a notable series of instructions based upon the inter- 
pretation which the Trustees have given to the various 
clauses of the will, and upon the experience of committees 
in this and other countries in the technique of selection. 
Members of committees are requested each year, after the 
election, to comment on the problems which arose, the 
methods used, and the type of man who in practice proved 
to be most useful on the committees. From this pooling of 
experience certain principles and methods have emerged 
which have shown their value and which are recommended 
to committees generally. These instructions constitute a 
kind of textbook on the methods of selection, revised an- 
nually, and constantly improving in value. From this source 
I have drawn the interpretation of the clauses of the will 
explained earlier in this chapter. 

It may be worth while to comment on some of the points 
concerning the technique of selection which have been found 
to possess particular interest and value. It is difficult to 
enunciate general principles concerning the make-up of 
committees. Former Rhodes Scholars, like other men, differ 
widely in their capacity to make wise selections and the 
problem for the Trustees is to find these who have most 
aptitude for the task, k^p them for a certain number of 
years, and then replace them by others simikrly gifted. 
Conditions differ so widely in different states that no gen- 
eral procedure can apply, but where posible it has been the 
practice in the Unitai States to replace one man on a given 
committee each year, thus preserving continuity and at the 
same time gradually bringii^ in new blood. Men so re- 
placed may then be called upon for a second or third or 
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fourth period of service. But in states with few Rhodes 
Scholars such replacements are impossible and successful 
members of committees may be called upon to serve con- 
tinuously for long periods. 

Some individuals are so situated as to find it difficult to 
afford the time, effort, and expense of service for many 
years on end; there are others who can do this and who are 
so effective in their work that they are kept even though 
excellent men are available to replace them. It has proved 
desirable to have a certain variety of subjects and occupa- 
tions represented on each committee so that a candidate, 
whatever his specialty, wiU find some examiner qualified to 
understand and discuss it with him. Where members of 
committees are university professors a certain spread be- 
tween imiversities and colleges is important, although the 
Rhodes Trustees have never admitted the principle that a 
member of a committee “^represents” a given coUege or 
university, and have been able, where it proved advisable, 
freely to appoint two members of a committee from one 
university and none from a rival without being accused of 
institutional bias. In this, as in aU other matters connected 
with so delicate a task, a discreet blending of ideahsm and 
common sense has been found to work best in practice. 

A certain spread in age among members of committees 
has also been found very important. Oxford has changed a 
great deal in the last 40 years, espedally in the last 20, and 
men who have only recently returned can give candidates 
better advice and information than can Rhodes Scholars 
of an older generation. American undergraduates have 
changed likewise with the passmg years, and older men 
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sometimes misunderstand and misinterpret attitudes and 
ambitions with which the younger generation will have 
complete sympathy. 

A certain continuity in committee membemhip is ex- 
tremely important. Men learn from experience, both from 
their successes and their feilures. Each year each committee 
receives a confidential report from the Warden of Rhodes 
House concerning the activities of the Scholars from that 
particular state or district, then in residence at Oxford. 
Members of committees are requested to study and discuss 
these reports with care. They are thus able to profit from 
their own experience and to get what they can in the way of 
stimulus or warning from the achievements of Scholars 
from adjoining states. 

When the members of a State Gjmmittee assemble to 
make their selections they have before them a pretty com- 
plete dossier concerning each candidate, consisting of a 
photograph, a birth certificate, an official endorsement from 
the candidate’s college or university, a certified copy of his 
academic record, a medical certificate, a list of the candi- 
date’s achievements and honors in athletics and extracur- 
ricular activities, and a connected statement by the candi- 
date of his general activities and intellectual interests in 
college, and his proposed line of study at Oxford. This last 
document is the most important and most revealing of all 
the material furnished by the candidate. The way in which 
a man writes about his interrets, about his college work and 
his plans for the future, gives the conunittee some insight 
into the working of his mind, and this statement inevitably 
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raises many questions upon which the committee will seek 
further light in the personal interview. 

The conamittee has in addition from five to eight confi- 
dential letters from teachers and friends of the candi- 
date concerning his qualifications for a Rhodes Scholarship. 
The candidate does not obtain these letters himself. Instead 
he furnishes the secretary of the Committee of Selection 
with a list of names of men to whom the secretary can ad- 
dress an inquiry. This inquiry is a very carefully composed 
form letter, the same for all committees. It contains a 
solemn undertaking, made on behalf of the Rhodes Trus- 
tees, that the reply will be treated as strictly confidential j 
the candidate will never see what is written about him, 
whether he obtains a Scholarship or not. The request for 
information is made as specific as possible. The individual 
to whom the inquiry is addressed is asked to speak only 
about matters which he knows at first hand. He is asked to 
comment on the weaknesses of the candidate, as well as on 
his strong qualitiesj and the letter of inquiry contains an 
intimation that committees will be inclined to discoxmt a 
recommendation which implies that a given candidate has 
no weaknesses whatsoever. 

The substitution 25 years ago of confidential references 
for the open testimonials previously in vogue has brought 
about a most remarkable increase in the value of these let- 
ters of recommendation. Allowance must of course be made 
for varying standards of different individuals and especially 
for those who do not realize the severity of the standard 
required for appointment to a Rhodes Scholarship. Letters 
from former Rhodes Scholars are in general the most direct 
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and informative of all those received for predseiy this 
reason. But as a general rule committees have in these let- 
ters a body of sincere and informed comment upon which a 
considerable measure of reliance can be placed. 

When the memters of the Committees of Selection meet 
their fimt t^k is to study this material. It is Incoming more 
and more the custom among State Committees to hold a 
preliminary meeting for this purpose. Where the numter 
of candidates is large the committee eliminate a certain 
number on the basis of credentials and summons to the 
personal interview only those who seem to have a real 
chance of an appointment. 

The next step in the selection process is the conduct of 
personal interviews with the twelve or fifteen men who 
have survived the preliminary elimination on the t^is of 
credentials. The personal interview is at once the most 
useful and most difficult task before the committee. These 
interviews will be carefully planned in advance. The papers 
of each candidate will raise as many questions as they 
answer. The committee will have noted these questions and 
will probably have designated some member to take the 
lead in the questioning. The purpo^ of the interview is not 
to conduct an examination in the academic sense: it is rather 
to discover the quality of the mind and character of the 
aspirant, his intellectual interests, his personal traits, and 
all that range of quaHti^ which can never be demonstrated 
by academic marks or past achievements — in short, his 
promise for the future. 

In the conduct of the^ interviews the one golden rule is 
that the candidate should be put at his ease, that he should 
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be helped to do himself justice, that the committee should 
seem to be interested in his strong points rather than in his 
wcakntts^. The interview is not a cross-examliiationj it is 
not an attempt to demonstrate to the candidate his unfitness 
for a Rhod^ Scholarship, but rather the exact opposite — ^the 
friendliest possible effort to bring out his strongest quali- 
ties. If his best is mediocre there is no hope for him, no 
matter how wide the range of his achievements. On the 
other hand, if his best is good enough it does not matter 
what gaps there may be in his preparation j he will make 
them up in his stride. 

Naturally the conduct of a personal interview is very 
much easier for the committee in the case of a candidate who 
is self-assured and ready in conversation than in the case of 
a shy and conscientious man who ponders long the answer 
to every question. Committees are emphatically warned to 
be on their guard against dilettantes and glib talkers. For 
the purposes of the Rhodes Scholarships glibness is hardly 
a virtue nor shyness a drawback. 

In spite of all that the committee can do to put the can- 
didate at ease, the personal interview is a severe ordeal and 
more severe for precisely the sensitive and imaginative type 
of man who is likely to make the best Rhodes Scholar. It is 
the concern of committees to lessen the severity of this 
ordeal as much as possible. To this end some informal con- 
tact with the candidates, at a meal or some kind of social 
meeting, has proved to be valuable. So also is the rapidly 
growing custom of designating some member of the com- 
mittee to take the lead in questioning each candidate. The 
committeeman so chosen will study sympathetically the 
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best qualities of the man in his charge and do his test to 
bring out those qualities in the interview. 

Experience has shown that a Committee of Selection 
usually can interview effectively not more than fifteen 
candidates in one day. Others are best eliminated before- 
hand on the basis of credentials. This limitation in the num- 
ber of men interviewed is also important for the reason 
that, where choice is difBcult, it often proves advisable to 
call certain candidates back for a second interview. The time 
of the committee is most usefully spent in careful consid- 
eration of the best men before it. 

The conversation between the candidates and the mem- 
bers of the committee may and should range over a wide 
field of topics. It should not, however, be merely random 
talk, but should always be directed to the elucidation of cer- 
tain questions in the minds of the committees, tesed upon 
the previous study of written credentials. It will naturally 
center around the experiences and interests of the candidate, 
his plans for his life at Oxford and for his career in the 
future. Certain subjects are more or less tateo, such as per- 
sonal habits in regard to alcohol or tobacco, personal beliefs 
in religion, and party politics. Occasionally it has happened 
that a disappointed cancfidate has immediately after the 
interview written down in his diary the questions asked him 
and his answers, and has been left in the firm conviction 
that he was not appointed to a Rhod^ Scholarship because 
he did or did not smoke, or because of some opinion ex- 
pressed about Christian Science or the New DeaL Our 
committees have learned from experience the importance 
of avoiding all topics on which party feeling and prejudice 
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is SO Strong as to make free discussion dfficult, and when 
such topics do arise, to make clear that political or religious 
bias will not be allowed to play any part in their decision. 

Another and more difficult taboo concerns questions 
which call upon the candidate for embarrassing self-analy- 
sis. The best men will be naturally and rightly shy about 
avowing their deepest motives and most cherished ideals. 
Committees are rightly sceptical about those who, in this 
realm, profess too much. Careful judgment and nice taste 
are required of members of the committee in framing their 
questions to keep the discussion objective and not to put the 
candidate into a position where he must appear to himself 
as either a cynic or a sentimentalist. On certain matters the 
members of the committee must read between the lines, and 
!:« guided by their own intuition without trying to drag out 
sacred matters into the cold light of day. 

When all the evidence is in and the committee sits down 
to make its selections this faculty of intuition or imagination 
will play a large part in the best choices. The most success- 
ful Rhodes Scholar can never be chosen merely by counting 
points. 

In the Review of Reviews for May 1 902, W. T. Stead 
reports a discussion among Rhodes, Hawksley, and him- 
self, as to the ideal balance of qualities in a Rhodes Scholar 
and the means by which these might be obtained. By allow- 
ing so many marks for each quality they evolved in their 
conversation a method by which the final selection became 
merely S. matter of arithmetic. 

“So I insisted (said Stead, illustrating it by an imaginary 
voting paper) that the only possible way to avoid these dif- 
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ficuhies was for the Trustees or the returning ofBcer to be 
furnished not merely wnth the single name which heads 
each of the four categories, but with the result of the ballot 
to five or even ten down, and that the headm^ter should 
nominate in order of preference the same number. The 
marks for the first five or ten in the competitive examination 
would of course also be recorded, and in that case the choice 
would be automatic. The Scholar selected would be the one 
who had the majority of marks, and it might easily happen 
that the successful candidate was one who was not top in 
any one of the categories. Mr. Rhodes strongly supported 
this view, and Mr. Hawksley concurred, and a clause is to 
be prepared stating that all the votes rendered, at any rate 
for the first five or ten, should be notified to the Trustees, 
and also the order of precedence for five or ten to the head- 
master. Mr. Rhodes then said he did not see why the Trus- 
tees need have any responsibility in the matter, except in 
case of dispute, when their decision should be final. This I 
strongly supported, saying that provided the headmaster 
had to prepare his list before the result in the balloting or 
competition was known, he might be constituted retummg 
officer, or, if need be, one of the head boys might be em- 
powered to act with him, and then the award of the scholar- 
ship would be a simple sum in arithmetic. There would be 
no delay, and nothing would be done to weaken the interest. 
As soon as the papers were all in the marks could be counted 
up, and the scholarship proclaimed.” 

Although Rhodes suggested this schedule of marks in 
his will, fortunately this method of choice was never strictly 
prescrited by him. It would have been the surest way to 
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secure mediocre men. Stead’s admission that the winning 
randidate under his system might not be the top boy in any 
one category' shows the weakness of the plan. The first 
qualification for a Scholar who is to measure up to Rhodes’ 
standard is that he should be first in something. The man 
who is excellent in one particular need not be mediocre in 
other respects. Against this, Committees of Selection can be 
on their guard, but selections which are based upon averages 
rather than upon excellence in some particular respect will 
almost certainly produce mediocre men. 

There is no formula which can be counted upon “to avoid 
th^ difficulties” in the selection of men of the high quality 
which Rhodes wanted for his Scholars. Rhodes himself 
never chose a man for any post by such a mechanical pro- 
cedure. It is only by such flexible methods as those now 
prescribed by the Trustees, administered by men of wisdom 
and judgment, who understand and believe in the Rhodes 
ideal, that Scholars can be chosen who will acquit them- 
selves creditably at Oxford and in their careers in after life, 
and who will at the same time aspire to more than individ- 
ual success — ^who will, in Rhodes’ words, “esteem the per- 
formance of public duties as their highest aim.” 
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OXFORD 

The first question which confronts a newly elected 
Rhodes Scholar when he receives the announcement of his 
success is the choice of a college at Oxford. In his will 
Rhodes expressed the wish that his Scholars should 
distributed amongst the Colleges of the University of 
Oxford and not resort in undue numbers to one or more 
Colleges only.” This distribution has been well carried out 
for the American Scholars, due allowance being made for 
the difference in size of the colleges, and the numbers ad- 
mitted to the various colleges are still more uniformly pro- 
portionate if the whole group of Rhodes Scholars is consid- 
ered, those from the British Dominions as well as those 
from the United States. 

Each Scholar-elect is requested to make a list of eight 
colleges in the order of his preference. This he usually does 
after consultation with memt^rs of the committee which 
selected him, and with Rhodes Scholars or other old Ox- 
onians whom he may happen to know. The list of prefer- 
ences is sent to Oxford along with the credentials, on the 
tesis of which he received his appointment- His papers are 
considered first by the college which he placed &rst on his 
list: if this college has more applicant than it is able or 
willin g to take, the papers of the men rejected go to their 
second choices, and so on until each Rhodes Scholar is 
placed. 

It must be admitted that there h a (xrtain element of 
the haphazard in the choice of colleges by Rhod« Scholars- 
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elect and also in the admission of Rhodes Scholars by the 
colleges, bu£ fortunately this makes no great diiference since 
all the educational fadlities of the University are open to 
members of all colleges on equal terms. The phenomenon 
is on the whole somewhat similar to the equally haphazard 
electicn of undergraduates to fraternities in American col- 
leges and universities: indeed the function of the college in 
the University of Oxford is in some respects similar to the 
function of an American Greek-letter fraternity. The re- 
semblance between the two and the lessons which the Ox- 
ford college system has to teach us in the much-to-be- 
desired improvement of the American fraternity system 
were well analyzed by H. A. Moian (California and Wad- 
ham, ^05) in an article in the American Oxonian for October 
1915. Mr. Moran suggests the interesting idea that the 
Greek-letter fraternity might conceivably be so altered and 
improved that, without losing any of its valuable character- 
istics, it might eventually perform the same useful part in 
our large American universities that the colleges play in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The need for 
some organization of large masses of students into smaller 
groups is obvious, but events since 1915 indicate the possi- 
bility that American universities may eventually solve the 
problem, not by a metamorphosis of the Greek-letter fra- 
ternity, but rather by taking over bodily the Oxford and 
Cambridge college systems, as Harvard and Yale have 
already done. 

The college system at Oxford and Cambridge unites for 
the English undergraduate the advantages of the small 
college and the large university. The American student in 
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search of higher education is usually compelled to choose 
the one or the other. Each has advantages and disadvantages 
which are on the whole inevitably connected with its size. 
Each may, to some extent, imitate the advantages of the 
other, and minimize its own disadvantages, but by and 
large, whatever the choice, certain desirable features must 
be sacrificed for the sake of others on which a given indi- 
vidual places a higher value. Usually the large university 
offers a breadth of educational opportunity and a richn^ 
of equipment in Ebraries and laboratories which are out of 
the reach of the small college. On the other hand the small 
college can pay more attention to the aptitudes of the indi- 
vidual, can better ensure his social development, can offer 
him individual direction, both in work and in play, where 
in larger places he might be in danger of being swallowed 
up in the crowd. The small college may, in addition, if it is 
rich enough, make up in the quality of some of the oppor- 
tuniti^ which it offers, for the mder range and more elab- 
orate equipment of the large university. Thirty years ago 
the balance in the United State seemed to be swinging 
definitely in the direction of the large university. Today, 
largely owng to the growing wealth of some of the better 
small colleges, it is perhaps swinging the other way. But in 
any case the choice is a real one and the American student 
must make it. 

The Eng l ish undergraduate at Oxford and Cambridge is 
not confronted by the necesaty of making such a choice. 
These universities, by the nature of their organization, are 
able to combine the merits of both systems. The undergrad- 
uate is at onoe a member of a small college and of a large 
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university. He enjoys the ciose association with his teachers 
and fellow students, and the opportunities in social life and 
athletics, possible only in a small college, while at the same 
time he may profit by the richness and variety of intellectual 
opportunity possible only in a large university. The Amer- 
ican Rhodes Scholar finds in this fact the first advantage of 
the English university system over anything which he has 
known at home. 

Exacdy 1,126 American Rhodes Scholars were elected 
between 1904 and 1939, when elections were interrupted 
by the war. There are in Oxford twenty Colleges and two 
Halls (having more or less the status of colleges), besides 
St. Catherine’s Society, which is the organization of non- 
coUegiate students. If the American Rhodes Scholars had 
been distributed equally among all these, there would have 
been an average of about fifty in each. As a matter of fact, 
five colleges have each taken more than 70, and six colleges 
have taken fewer than 40 each. The two Halls and St. 
Catherine’s Society have in all taken only 1 6. The five col- 
leges which have received the largest number of American 
Scholars during this period 1904-1939 are Christ Church 
lOi, Baliiol 93, Merton 91, Exeter 88, and Lincoln 74. 
The four colleges which have received fewest are Keble 7, 
Corpus Christ! 8, University 23, and Jesus 30. The remain- 
ing eleven colleges stand between these extremes with 
numbers running from 35 to 70.’’ 

It is difficult to trace any difference between the different 
colleges so far as concerns the social or academic success of 
the American Rhodes Scholars. Everywhere Americans 

^ See Appendix III. 
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have been welcomed and made to feel at home. Opinions 
differ as to the rival advantages of large colleges and small. 
Each man is likely to feel that on the whole his college was 
best for him. It might be revealing to ask each man which 
college he would rank second, but that task I leave to some 
less discreet historian of the Scholarships. 

The second problem which faces the American Rhodes 
Scholar is the choice of his course of study, whether he will 
read for the B.A. degree in one of the Honor Schools, or 
will enter at once for a research degree. Men who have 
gone no further than the A.B. degree in an American col- 
lege or university usually choose the former, while those 
who have taken the masters degree before going to Oxford 
are usually better satisfied with the latter course. There are 
naturally many exceptions. Men who plan to go into law 
almost universally read for the B.A. in the Honor School 
of Jurisprudence during their first two years and take the 
B.C.L. in their third. This course has proved in practice 
wisest, even though they may have done a certain amount 
of work in law before going to Oxford. Men who look 
toward medicine generally take the Honor School of Physi- 
ology in their first two years and in their third year read for 
the B.Sc. (a research degree) in some subject connected 
with medicine, or return immediately to enter medical 
school in the United States. 

As American colleges and universities adopt the honors 
plan of study in increasing numbers, more and more Rhodes- 
Scholars will probably feel that they do not wish to take 
an Honors Degree at Oxford but prefer to enter at once for 
one of the research degrees, the B.Litt., B.Sc., or the 
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D.Phil. As I have noted below, the number of men follow- 
ing this plan is steadily increasing. 

II 

The academic record of the American Rhodes Scholars 
at Oxford has from the first been creditable and, since 
the inauguration of the District Plan in 1931, it has been 
as good as there is any right to expect. It has from the 
beginning been better than the average for all Honors men 
at Oxford and since 1 93 1 it has been better than the average 
performance of Rhodes Scholars from Canada and South 
Africa but inferior to Australia and New Zealand.^ 

The men at Oxford with whom Rhodes Scholars should 
be compared are the Englishmen who win open scholarships 
in the Oxford Colleges by competitive examination. Aca- 
demically these men constitute the best group in Oxford. 
They have in many cases had long experience in passing 
examinations. They may have competed for scholarships 
from preparatory schools to public schools, and from public 
schools to Oxford Colleges 5 they have been carefully 
trained to meet scholarship standards for a large part of 
their school life. They are a group which the educational 
system of any country might well be proud to produce. 

American Rhodes Scholars do not have and probably 
never will nor should possess the skill which these men 
show in passing examinations. The consequence is that even 
the best American will frequently fail to get a First in the 
Honors examinations, and must content himself with what 
kindly examiners call a “High Second.” As a matter of fact 

^ See Appendix IV. 
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it is difEcult to distinguish in after life in the United States 
between Firsts and Seconds and the two classes taken to- 
gether are probably the best criterion of the successful 
Rhodes Scholar. 

Before the inauguration of the District Plan 14 .}^ per 
cent of the American Rhodes Scholars took Firsts as com- 
pared with 27^ per cent of the English scholarship menj 
there were 62 per cent of Firsts and Seconds combined, as 
against 74 per cent of the English scholars. This has for 
many years been the mark at which we who are responsible 
for the selection of the American Scholars have aimed. Since 
the inauguration of the District Plan the percentage of 
Firsts taken by American Rhodes Scholars has risen from 
1454 to 21 plus, and the figure for Firsts and Seconds com- 
bined from 62 to 81^ per cent. These results attained by 
men chosen partly on other grounds and specifically sup- 
posed not to be “bookworms” seem to be as good as we 
have the right to look for or are likely to achieve. 

Oxford graduates have been in the past elected to their 
fellowships in the Oxford Colleges on the basis of their 
record in the Honor Schools, without being required to take 
a higher degree. Until recent years the teaching provided 
by the University has been almost entirely for undergradu- 
ates. This fact explains both the strength and weakness of 
the University. The teaching provided for undergraduates 
has been perhaps the best in the world and the standard for 
the highest class in examinations for the B.A. degree higher 
than those which obtain for this degree in the United States. 
There have been, on the other hand, less satisfactory facili- 
ties for advanced study and research. The fellows of differ- 
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ent colleges and the University professors have through the 
centuries produced a long list of distinguished contributions 
to knowledge, but in modern times, when research in many 
subjects has come to demand time and facilities to an extent 
unknown in earlier generations, the University of Oxford 
has in this respect lagged behind the best American and 
German universities. EJiodes Scholars have found labora- 
tories restricted in their equipment and the facilities of the 
Bodleian Library, while unrivalled in certain respects, 
nevertheless lacking in the modern works published out- 
side Great Britain, and especially in sets of the publications 
of American and Continental learned societies. 

There has been, furthermore, a lack of what is called 
“organization of post-graduate work,” and the American 
research student has occasionally found himself left in too 
great freedom to go his own way. For American Rhodes 
Scholars this has not been an unmixed evil. In the United 
States post-graduate work is on the whole too highly organ- 
ized, too much hampered by vexatious course requirements, 
too much school-mastered, so that Rhodes Scholars who 
have taken the Ph.D. in this country after their return from 
Oxford have almost always felt as if they had returned to 
the undergraduate course. Clearly the ideal arrangements 
for post-graduate study lie somewhere between the ex- 
tremes of freedom of the English system, under which the 
student is thrown into the water to sink or swim and only 
the strongest reach the shore, and the overorganization of 
American graduate study, which tends to hamper initiative 
and by sheer force of organization to carry anyone, how- 
ever mediocre his abilities, through to the Ph.D., if only he 
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is docile enough to do what he is told to do at the time he 
is told to do it. 

In recent years the defects in the provisions for research 
at Oxford have been more and more keenly felt and are 
now in the way of being remedied. The degree of D-Phil. 
was established in 1918. Before that date the only research 
degrees were the B.Litt. and B.Sc. though the standard 
required for them compared favorably with that for the 
Ph.D. in the United States or Germany. Now the B.Litt. 
and B.Sc. have been somewhat watered down (in complete 
disregard of the vested interests of those of an earlier gen- 
eration who were held for these degrees to something like 
the standard now required for the D.Phil.), and the degree 
is considered a preliminary to the D.Phil. or is sometimes 
given as a consolation prize to aspirants for the D.Phil. 
whose work does not quite reach the high standard required 
for that degree. The D.Phil. was established originally 
largely in response to American demand, but to the surprise 
of all concerned it has proved to be extremely popular with 
English students as well. I am informed by the Registrar 
that of a total of 538 individuals from all countries who 
have qualified for the degree of D.Phil. since it was estab- 
lished in 1918, there were 279 from Great Britain. The 
United States came second with 8 5, followed by India with 
39, Australia with 28, Canada and South Africa with 23 
each. It is clear that the degree meets an English need, the 
full force of which was not previously recognized.® 

® The experience of the University of Cambridge bears out this conten- 
tion. I am indebted to the Registrar, Dr. W. W, Grave, for the following 
tabulation. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was established in 1 920. 
Since that date 1,104 persons have been approved for that degree (or, in 
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The magiiificent benefactions of Lord NufEeld for med- 
ical science and for NuiEeld College, and the proceeds of 
the recent “appeal,” have put higher studies and research 
on an entirely new and sounder footing. This fact enables 
the University of Oxford to meet a real and growing need 
of American Rhodes Scholars. Curiously enough, Lord 
Nuffield’s bequest for medicine enabled Oxford for the first 
time to carry out an urgent suggestion made by Riiodes in 
his will. Rhodes admired greatly the eminence of the med- 
ical school of the University of Edinburgh j he would, he 
said, have allotted some of his scholarships to Edinburgh if 
that university had possessed a residential system, and he 
urges the University of Oxford “that it should try and ex- 
tend its scope so as, if possible, to make its medical school 
at least as good as that at the University of Edinburgh.” It 
remained for Lord Nuffield in 1937 to supply the means 
to carry out the suggestion made by Rhodes nearly forty 
years before. 

Rhodes expected that his Scholars would go to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford direct from secondary schools and would 
enter on the same level as English undergraduates. He did 
not foresee that for various sound reasons, academic and 
non-academic, his trustees would decide that it was wise to 
require that Rhodes Scholars should have had at least two 

tie case of women, the title of that degree) who are classified as follows, 
according to the University at which they last studied before they came 


to Cambridge. 757 

British Empire 204 

U.S.A. 60 

Other countries 83 


Total 1,104 
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years of college or university training before applying and 
that in practice the great majority of those from the United 
States and the Dominions would take their first degree in 
their own universities before going to Oxford. Nor could 
Rhodes have foreseen the changes which were destined to 
come aboutj partly as a result of the Rhodes Scholarships, in 
American higher education. The Oxford distinction be- 
tween the Pass and Honors degrees has proved to have 
great usefulness in the United States. As honors work is 
developed in American universities, and more and more 
Rhodes Scholars take an Honors Degree before going to 
Oxford, it is inevitable that many of them will not feel it 
worth while to read for the B.A. in an Honor School at 
Oxford but will prefer to enter immediately for a research 
degree. Rhodes could not have foreseen these events, nev- 
ertheless they have occurred, and Lord NuflSeld’s second 
great bequest, that for Nuffield College, is not merely a 
great advantage to Oxford and to England in promoting 
higher studies in the social sciences, but also promises to 
meet in that field another need of the American Rhodes 
Scholars. 

From 1 904 to 1 929 some 135^ per cent of the American 
Rhodes Scholars took research degrees at Oxford. For the 
period since 1930 that figure has risen to 30 per cent and it 
will probably go higher in the future. In many cases men 
take both degrees. Nearly all American Rhodes Scholars 
receive Senior Standing and take their Honors examinations 
at the end of their second year. It is then possible for them 
to enter for the D.Phil,, spend their third year in working 
toward that degree, finish their thesis at home in the 
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United States, and return to Oxford for the examination* 
Thus, if they are successful, they are able to take both the 
Honors B.A. and the D.Phil. with no residence at Oxford 
beyond the three years of the Rhodes Scholarship. 

For men who plan to enter academic life this plan has 
great advantages. It gives them along with the doctor’s 
degree a sounder preliminary training and the opportunity 
of first hand experience of the best teaching which Oxford 
has to offer, namely, that for the Honor Schools — an expe- 
rience which because of the rapid development of Honors 
work in American universities has great value for an aca- 
demic career in this country. 

Ill 

Socially, American Rhodes Scholars have from the be- 
ginning been cordially received in the Oxford Colleges 
and in England. Although they are from one to two years 
older than English undergraduates of the same standing, 
they have proved to be flexible enough to enter heartily 
into all phases of Oxford life. They participate in every 
kind of student activity and indeed after a few months are 
hard to distinguish, except for their accent, from English 
members of their colleges. Some 85 per cent of them play 
on college teams or row in college boats j about 2,5 per cent- 
of them at present earn their Blue or Half Blue by repre- 
senting Oxford against Cambridge in some athletic contest. 
They get their share of elections to captaincies and to presi- 
dencies of Junior Common Rooms j only a few participate 
in debates at the Union, but two have been elected to the 
coveted post of President of that society. 
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For the most part they choose their friends, so far as one 
can see, on personal rather than national grounds. Some, of 
course, are better mixers than others. A few stick largely to 
American companions while a few go to the opposite ex- 
treme, try to avoid their fellow Americans, and cultivate 
their English college mates exclusively. The vast majority 
go naturally on their way and take their friends as they 
find them, which is the wisest course. There is a curious 
natural understanding and sympathy between American 
Rhodes Scholars and those from the British Dominions, 
which is what Rhodes would have wanted and expected. 

From 1904 until 1923 there was an American Club in 
Oxford which was the subject of more or less criticism by 
Anglophiles in the United States as tending to exclusiveness 
and to preventing the Americans from forming close ties 
with their English colleagues. This criticism, I am con- 
vinced from personal experience and observation, was 
largely unjustified. One of the great benefits which an 
American gets from his stay in Oxford is contact with a 
picked group of men from all parts of his own country. Very 
few of these men have ever seen each other before they go 
to Oxford, and they scatter to all parts of the United States 
after their return. If they do not use the period of their 
residence in Oxford to form ties of friendship and under- 
standing, they miss one of the durable satisfactions which 
this experience has to offer. I think most Americans would 
say after they return that their friendships with other 
Rhodes Scholars from different parts of the country prove 
to be more lasting than the ties they make with their class- 
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mates in American universities, and are the source of the 
greatest pleasure and satisfaction in later life. 

The American is likely to feel, when he goes to Oxford 
for the first time, that the three years of his Rhodes Scholar- 
ship will be the best chance of his life to see England and 
Exirope. In this feeling he is frequently mistaken. After his 
return he finds within a few years the opportunity to visit 
England and the Continent again j these occasional visits 
are likely to continue through his life and they prove so 
delightful that many men begin to realize only at the age 
of fifty the full value of the experience which the bounty of 
Cecil Rhodes made it possible for them to enjoy. 

The academic year at Oxford is divided into three terms 
of just over eight weeks each, so that approximately one- 
half of the calendar year is vacation. There are as a rule six 
weeks at Christmas, six weeks at Easter, and four months in 
the summer. For success in Oxford examinations it is neces- 
sary for a man to do some of his hardest work in vacation. 
American Rhodes Scholars usually find this difficult. Most 
of them have never been abroad before, they believe (often 
mistakenly, as I have intimated) that they wiU rarely, if 
ever, have the opportunity of visiting Europe again. Some 
are ambitious to learn one or more European languages, and 
indeed they are unwise if they neglect the opportunity to 
do this. They have endless temptations in the way of visits 
in English houses and travel with friends from home, or 
rqlTs from their families to return to spend a holiday in the 
United States. 

Thus the problem of travel versus study is a real one and 
many a man gets a Second instead of a First because he has 
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not made the wisest use of his vacations. The best solution 
of it which has been worked out in forty years of Rhodes 
Scholar experience is to avoid too much travel, to settle 
down in a well chosen town in some country on the Conti- 
nent, spend half of the day in Oxford work and half in 
seeing the country, learning the language, and studying the 
customs of the people. All Americans will want to spend 
some of their vacations in England, but because of the lack 
of emphasis on the learning of modern languages in Amer- 
ican schools and colleges, the opportunity to master French 
or German or Italian or Spanish and to learn to under- 
stand, as one can only when he knows the language, the 
ideas of the people, is not to be missed. 

Curiously enough, experience on the Continent is an 
important part of the process of learning to imderstand 
England and the English people. A man may be happy at 
Oxford, he may fit into Oxford life completely and pursue 
with enthusiasm and success his Oxford studies, but it will 
not be until he returns to England after a long vacation in 
which he has immersed himself in the language and ideas 
of some Continental nation that he will understand, with a 
kind of electric shock, as he lands at Folkstone or Dover, 
that he has again come home to a land where his connec- 
tions are more than those of a visitor, where his understand- 
ing of the ideas and folkways goes back to a heritage of 
many centunes and down to the roots of his being. 
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SCHOLAR GETS FROM OXFORD' 

What men get out of Oxford is like what they get 
from most other opportunities, pretty directly proportioned 
to what they put into it: the eye sees what it has brought 
with it the power of seeing, and students learn mostly only 
the answers to questions which they already have in their 
minds. More than of most universities is this true of Ox- 
ford. Here, it may be truly said, is God’s plenty in the way 
of educational opportimity^ but here also the student is left 
in the utmost degree of freedom to take or to leave, accord- 
ing to his choice. Good things are not forced upon him. He 
must have the will to take, he must know what he wants, 
and he must be wise enough not to try to seize too much. 

The requirements for any Oxford degree look on paper 
rather less extensive and ambitious than do those for the 
same degree in an American university. What the English 
academic discipline lacks in extent as compared with ours is 
made up in thoroughness. The requirements mean all, or 
more than all, they say. The method of examination is such 
as to make cramming of litde avail, and a man must depend 
for his showing on what he really knows. The difference 
between English and American standards for undergradu- 
ate work may be understood by looking for a moment at 
the type of men who get the highest academic distinctions 
in the two countries. In the ordinary American college or 
university these distinctions may be won by a man of first- 
class ability, provided he is moderately faithful to his work 

^ Reprinted in large part hy kind permission from ^cribnersy July 1923. 
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throughout his four years j or they may be won by a man of 
average ability who works early and late, makes every 
minute count, and fulfills every requirement to the letter. 
It may be questioned whether we have had until recently in 
the United States any academic honors the standard for 
which is so high as to demand the latter type of work from 
the former type of man. The English idea of first-class 
honors is precisely this : that they should be obtainable only 
by a man of first-class ability who has done the hardest and 
best work of which he was capable. 

The American student at Oxford misses almost all the 
academic machinery that he has been used to in his native 
university. At Oxford there are no “courses” in the Amer- 
ican sense of the term. There are no record cards in the 
registrar’s office, no “signing up” for the lectures he ex- 
pects to attend, no required number of hours per week, no 
daily assignments, no mid-term tests or hour exams. The 
Rhodes Scholar is a little puzzled on his first Monday 
morning, and on a great many mornings thereafter, to 
know just what he is expected to do at a given hour and 
moment. Shall he read this volume, or master such and such 
a table of dates, or attend such and such a lecture, or per- 
chance wander down High Street in search of tobacco, or 
shall he spend a few hours in the shop of one of the delight- 
ful Oxford booksellers adding to the riches of his shelves 
in exchange for the inferior riches of his purse? The whole 
world of work and play, and of a thousand delightful pur- 
suits which lie midway between the two, is all before him 
where to choose. His only hard-and-fast academic en- 
gagement is to call on his tutor once a week at a specified 
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hour, to read an essay which he has written on a specified 
topic. There is a list of lectures which he may, or may not, 
find it to his interest to attend. To his surprise he will find 
his tutor frankly dubious about the value of following too 
many lectures, a doubt which the lecturer himself is likely 
to share. More than once have I heard Sir Walter Raleigh 
begin the term by explaining that his auditors would prob- 
ably find his discourses of little value for ‘‘Schools.” The 
lecturer keeps no roll of the members of his class, and it is 
the common practice of undergraduates to sample various 
courses at the beginning of the term and to continue only in 
those which seem to them worth while. This is the practice 
which one’s tutor usually recommends. The result is that 
lecture courses at Oxford begin commonly with good-sized 
audiences which taper off to a small and faithful few by the 
end of the term. 

The academic system at Oxford, if one may call it such, is 
wonderfully simple. The method is to prescribe not what 
the undergraduate is supposed to “take,” but what he is 
supposed to know, to allow him a certain length of time in 
which to acquire that knowledge, and then to examine him 
in order to see whether or not he has acquired it. Even the 
word “acquire” is a little false to what Oxford expects of 
a man. Her theory of liberal knowledge is rather the devel- 
opment of power of thought, of grasp of a certain limited 
field of knowledge, than the acquisition of a store of facts, 
though the latter is, of course, necessary to the former. 
Whereas the American undergraduate takes courses, the 
Oxford man studies a subject. 

There is nothing new in this theory, nothing that would 
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not be professed in any American university. What is new 
to the American Rhodes Scholar is the simplicity and direct- 
ness with which it is acted upon. It is so easy for the elabo- 
rate and cumbersome machinery of the elective system to 
hinder the educational process it is designed to further. It 
is so easy for the quantitative method of counting up hours 
in a registrar’s office to get itself translated into a quantita- 
tive theory of culture. When the faculty of a university 
refuses to commit itself as to the necessary ingredients of a 
Eberal education, when the elective system seems to be 
based upon some kind of democracy of courses in which one 
^ffiour” is equal to another no matter how many light-years 
of intellectual distance may separate their origins, it is easy 
for the student who is supposed to make the higher syn- 
thesis, supposed to fuse these diverse subjects into a unified 
body of knowledge and into a unified point of view toward 
life, to escape altogether the notion that any such synthesis 
is necessary or possible, and to come to think of education in 
purely quantitative terms. A man cannot do this at Oxford. 
The very lack of system brings him face to face with the 
reality of education. 

The tutorial method of instruction is a natural outgrowth 
of Oxford’s academic requirements, and hence it is that 
American attempts to graft the tutorial method onto our 
ordinary system of instruction by courses have failed to 
produce the same results as come from the English plan. 
The heart of that is conceiving of undergraduate work in 
terms of what a man should know, instead of conceiving it 
in terms of the processes by which that knowledge is to be 
acquired. At Oxford a man’s work is outlined (in the book 
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which corresponds most nearly to the catalogue of an 
American university, namely, the ’Examination Statutes') 
entirely in terms of the examinations which he must pass 
for his degree. He prepares himself for these examinations 
by his own efforts under the direction of his tutor. The 
tutor acts as a guide, philosopher, and friend j he will help 
his charge by every kind of advice and criticism to make the 
most of his own abilities and of the instruction provided by 
the university and the colleges j but he considers it no part 
of his duty to do the undergraduate’s work for him. A man^s 
success depends, more than anything else, upon his own 
industry and initiative. It is fatally easy to waste a great 
deal of precious time getting down to work. On the other 
hand, a man who is able to plan for himself, and who has 
the energy and the initiative to work without constant 
supervision, can go as far and as fast as he likes. Perhaps 
capacity for independent work is the most important aca- 
demic result of the Oxford system of education. 

The American Rhodes Scholar gets from Oxford not 
merely a new attitude toward his work, but also a new re- 
spect for examinations. In the United States, examinations 
are not, as a rule, viewed with much favor j and it is the 
fashion at present to consider them as a very xintrustworthy 
means of measuring intellectual ability. There are not 
wanting those persons in England who believe that in their 
own country too much attention is paid to examinations and 
too great weight attached to their results. 

I think the weight of opinion of British university men 
is admirably summed up by a remark quoted by Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson in his recent book on British Universities-. 
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“1 detest examinations but I am profoundly afraid of those 
who cannot pass them.”" The English have developed the 
art of examining to a very high degree of accuracy. This is 
proved by the fact that the results of the examinations at 
Oxford and Cambridge offer so good a basis for prediction 
of success in after life. There is not in the United States so 
great a discrepancy between success in college studies and 
success in after life as our humorous writers would some- 
times lead us to believe j but the correspondence is not so 
marked, especially in public life, in this country as it is in 
England. Oxford examinations are more severe but less 
pedantic than ours. It is a principle in England that a man 
shall not be examined solely by those persons who have the 
responsibility of teaching him. English examinations come 
at the end of a year or of two years of work rather than term 
by term, or week by week. They are usually of the essay 
type, and their attempt is to discover power of dealing with 
the subject rather than merely to test the memory for spe- 
cific details. In the ordinary Honor School a man will have 
from seven to twelve three-hour papers following each 
other at the rate of two a day for the better part of a week. 
Cramming for such a series of tests is impossible. The advice 
usually given by one’s tutor is to forget about books, get 
away from Oxford, and play tennis or golf for a few da 3 ^ 
before the examinations begin. In the examination room a 
student, confronted by a paper of ten or twelve questions, 
will perhaps spend the first two hours on the two questions 
which he knows most about, answering each as exhaustively 
and thoughtfully as possible. In the third hour he wUl 
^ British Universities^ znd Editioa, London, 1944, p. 78. 
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answer two or three more, briefly but as well as he can. 

In the English system a man is marked qualitatively on 
the basis of what he writes rather than quantitatively on the 
basis of what he leaves out. After the papers are all read, he 
appears before his examiners for an oral, in which they have 
ample opportunity to test him on any topics which he did 
not mention in his answers. Has effort must be to show at 
some points in his papers first-class work, which means in 
England answers which not merely contain information but 
are also well thought out and well written. 

II 

But life at Oxford is not all work. Indeed, some of the 
hardest part of an Oxford man’s work is done in the vaca- 
tions, and term-time (which altogether is about twenty-six 
weeks in the year) is very largely given to living the Ox- 
ford life. From this life the American Rhodes Scholar gets 
a great deal that he could never get from books. For him, 
even more than for Englishmen, it is well worth while. In 
the first place, it is a very beautiful life, though the surface 
of it is, like the face of a glacier, overstrewn with a miscel- 
laneous drift of academic stupidity and youthful folly 
which, at the first glance, more or less conceal the beauty 
that lies beneath. But at its heart Oxford life is worthy of 
its setting and worthy of the great words with which Mat- 
thew Arnold has praised its beauty and sweetness. It is not 
strange, but only seems so, that this beauty shoiJd come 
home to the undergraduate but slowly. One of the finest 
things which the American Rhodes Scholar will get from 
his Oxford experience he is likely not to get in the three 
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years of his scholarship. Only in after years, on one of 
those visits which Americans show such a decided tendency 
to make back to the home of their English foster-mother, 
will he be able to see in true perspective the significance of 
these eager undergraduate days — days of intense effort, of 
struggle with hard tasks, of listening to half-heeded words 
of great teachers, of light-hearted, high-spirited converse 
with men too many of the best of whom will visit Oxford 
quadrangles no more. Then some night as he walks back to 
his lodgings after dinner at High Table, the moonlight on 
sleeping walls and towers will thrill him with the sense of 
the tangled, interwoven beauty of this life that once was his. 

If I were to single out from all the beauty and intensity 
and good-fellowship of this life the two things which are 
likely to mean most to the American, I should say they are 
talk and sport. Perhaps these are two things which occupy 
most of the waking hours of the average English under- 
graduate. If he spends four or five hours a day at his books 
and lectures, he is considered reasonably industrious, and 
may with good conscience spend ten or twelve on social 
affairs with his fellows, in numberless breakfasts, lunches, 
teas, coffees, and club meetings, or in keen athletic competi- 
tion with them on the river or the courts or the broad play- 
ing fields with which the University and the colleges are so 
generously supplied. 

My purpose is not to describe all this Oxford social life, 
but to say, or to suggest, if I can, what the American Rhodes 
Scholar gets from it, I am afraid I can only suggest, for 
human values of this kind are too complex and too rich for 
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the abstract formulae of educational discussion. The under- 
graduate learns from his fellows innumerable lessons in 
getting on with other people. He learns, or has the chance 
to learn, how to use his ideas in action rather than merely 
how to hold them suspended in his mind. Most Rhodes 
Scholars would say that Oxford talk is the best talk in the 
world. I do not believe that this is due so much to any pecul- 
iar virtue of the men who compose the university as to the 
fact that the life is so arranged as to provide the leisure and 
the opportunity for it. As to the educational value of talk, 
most Rhodes Scholars would say that the testimony of such 
diverse characters as Cardinal Newman and Robert Louis 
Stevenson, which sounds rather extravagant to American 
ears, was no whit too strong. In the almost unique intimacy 
and good-fellowship of Oxford life, where for the moment 
men from every country and every class are living together 
and surveying the nations of the earth in human and humor- 
ous companionship, the Rhodes Scholar, if he has in him 
the capacity for wisdom, learns the difference between an 
abstract formula and a living point of view. It is the seven 
years of plenty with him, a time when it is bliss to be alive 
and very heaven to be young. But he feeds intellectually 
on a rich diet which not every man can digest. The Rhodes 
Scholar will need all his characteristically scanty store of 
general information and more than all of the scanty Amer- 
ican tolerance of ideas not current in the United States. If 
he have the capacity for assimilation, if he can become a 
part of what he meets, he may return from Oxford to the 
United States a citizen of the world. 
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III 

Rhodes Scholars are usually athletes, but they have 
much to learn from Oxford sports, and they take eager 
pleasure in learning it. The difference between sport at 
Oxford and sport in the United States is almost the differ- 
ence between work and play. In the United States athletics 
are managed by members of the faculty who have the rare 
gifts needed for such important work. Teams are coached 
and trained by experts. The costumes and implements are 
designed by other experts, all to the end of producing the 
maximum skill and efficiency of which the human frame 
and the human mind are capable. The result is not only 
greater public interest in athletic contests but also perhaps 
a higher degree of athletic skill than is the rule in England, 
though this is difficult to measure, since neither country 
plays exactly the games which attract the greatest interest 
in the other. 

At Oxford athletics are entirely in the hands of under- 
graduates. There are no paid coaches j and if in a given 
college at a given moment no old player is available to 
coach the team or the crew, it is not imcommon to apply to 
the captain of a rival college for some useful suggestions 
and criticisms, which are sure to be given with the utmost 
candor and liberality. The management of athletics at Ox- 
ford is distinctly amateurish and could undoubtedly be im- 
proved in efficiency by American methods. Training is 
earnest but not sdentific. The choosing of the members of 
crews and teams is left to the captain and such advisers as 
he may select. There are so many forms of athletics and 
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participation is so nearly universal that there are almost no 
spectators at college matches, and fewer than in the United 
States at the major inter-university contests. 

Xhis sport for sport’s sake at Oxford is one of the finest 
among the many fine opportunities opened by a Rhodes 
Scholarship. Freed from the curse of spectators there is no 
better moral and social training in the world than sport. 
Without the spectators, compulsion to win, which makes 
football such a nerve-racking occupation in the United 
States, no longer exists. Under the conditions obtaining at 
Oxford and Cambridge the idea that it would be a thousand 
times better to lose a game than ^o commit the slightest 
unfair action does not need to be argued. It is taken for 
granted jixst as it is taken for granted in every sport in the 
United States which has not become a spectacle for the 
crowd. The absence of spectators takes nothing from the 
keenness of the contest, but it makes that keenness a healthy, 
normal, human desire to do one’s best, rather than a fren- 
zied feeling that the only two courses before the player are 
victory or suicide. The absence of spectators implies that the 
Oxford athlete must buy his own togs and pay his own ex- 
penses, which men do cheerfully. Playing fields are, of 
course, owned by the college, and the barge on the river and 
the expensive shells in which the crews row are paid for by 
the college boat-dub. For the rest men buy their own 
equipment, and it is no uncommon thing for the members 
of a team of an Oxford college going to play a rival college 
in Cambridge to be assessed so much per head to pay the 
travelling expenses. All this simplification of sport gives a 
better opportunity for the emergence of its true moral and 
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social values. These values exist just as truly in American 
sports, and it is no small credit to the inherent sportsman- 
ship of American players and coaches that they persist, in 
the face of the terrific and often unscrupulous pressure of 
spectators and supporters who are interested not in the true 
values of sport but only in victory. 

IV 

The Rhodes Scholar, as I have said, spends one-half of 
his year at Oxford j he has a six weeks’ holiday at Christ- 
mas, another six weeks at Easter-time, and four months in 
the summer. It is perhaps fair to say that something like 
half of what he gets from his experience comes from these 
vacations, when he has the opportunity to travel in England 
and on the Continent, and to study European life and lan- 
guages. Under the Oxford system term time is the season 
for mapping out work, covering the ground hastily, getting 
together books, and listening to lectures; the hard grinding, 
filling in the chinks and reading round the subject in the 
way necessary for a creditable showing in the Honors ex- 
aminations, must all be done in the vacation. In planning 
each holiday a man must make a careful balance between 
the demands of his Oxford work and the interest of foreign 
lands. The three years of a Rhodes Scholarship wisely spent 
will give a man a command of at least one European lan- 
guage, and perhaps a working knowledge of one or two 
more, together with that kind of understanding of English 
and Continental life which comes from living with the 
people, and which does not come from merely travelling 
through the countries. 
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Some men confine their vacations to England and the 
nearby countries of the Continent; some journey farther 
afield into Russia, the Balkan States, the Near East, and the 
Holy Land; an occasional Rhodes Scholar finishes his Ox- 
ford career by returning home around the world. The result 
of these vacations is that the Rhodes Scholar comes back 
with some idea not merely of the English way of looking at 
Efe, but also of that of two or three European nations. He 
is an internationalist of a human rather than merely theo- 
retical sort. This can hardly be said to simplify international 
problems for him. Perhaps it tends instead to give him an 
idea of their complexity. 

One of the most important things which a Rhodes Scholar 
gets from his Oxford experience is a changed attitude to- 
ward his own country. A Rhodes Scholar returns to the 
United States a better American than he was when he went 
over. The fears which were widely expressed when the 
Rhodes will was made public, that three years at Oxford 
would make British subjects, or at any rate Anglomaniacs 
out of our American boys, have proved to be without foun- 
dation. Out of more than i,ioo Rhodes Scholars who have 
been elected since the scheme started in 1 904 only two have 
become British subjects, and the others cannot be told from 
American college graduates, who have not enjoyed that 
experience, by any tendency to use the English accent or a 
monocle. Practically all the Rhodes Scholars have returned 
to the United States to live. A few have gone abroad as 
members of the diplomatic corps of the United States, or as 
representatives of American newspapers or broadcasting 
companies or business firms. The largest single group living 
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abroad are those who have become American missionaries 
in China, and perhaps no Rhodes Scholars are better placed 
to serve their country than are these. 

The Riiodes Scholar comes back a better American than 
he was when he went over, but he comes back less of a jingo. 
The jingo, like every other blusterer, is a man who is at 
heart not sure of his own cause. The attitude of the United 
States toward Europe has been for a century one of sensi- 
tiveness to criticism, of resentment of fancied slights on our 
own manners and culture, of a disposition to undervalue 
those intellectual and artistic achievements in which Europe 
has excelled us, and to overvalue those political and mate- 
rial goods in which we have excelled Europe. The American 
has often carried a chip on his shoulder because he was 
secretly conscious at some points of his own inferiority. The 
American Rhodes Scholar sees that he need take that atti- 
tude no longer. The energy and idealism of the people of 
the United States, and the good fortune of her position, 
have brought America to a place where she need no longer 
envy other nations their points of excellence, where her cue 
should be to thank God for her own blessings, to admire 
frankly and to study carefully the best of other countries, in 
order, if possible, to add all good things to her own heritage. 

The Rhodes Scholar sees this. He learns at Oxford and 
in England and on the Continent that his country, if not 
always in all things admired, is nevertheless never held in 
contempt by those whose opinions matter, but always re- 
spected, and indeed, often praised beyond its deserts. He 
learns this best perhaps in Oxford, where young men from 
all nations live together in good-fellowship and discuss 
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international problems with frankness and humor. The 
effect upon the American Rhodes Scholar is to teach him to 

hold up his head as the Cook’s tourist does not. He finds 
that the angry flush no longer mounts to his cheek at an 
English criticism of the internal arrangements of a Pullman 
sleeping-car. His heart does not always fill with unalloyed 
national pride at an English sporting undergraduate’s ad- 
miration of the fact that one hundred thousand people may 
spend half a milli on dollars to see an American football 
game. 

The American Rhodes Scholar learns to respect his coun- 
try as the jingo never does. He learns to be jealous of her 
action in those things that matter. Living in a country 
where, because of the extent of that league of nations called 
the British Empire, international problems are discussed 
more constantly and more intelligently than anywhere else 
on earth, he learns, or begins to learn, the lesson of the 
interdependence of nations 5 he learns to realize the neces- 
sity of understanding and serving the interests of others in 
order best to serve our own. 

In the mere matter of foreign commerce the American 
Rhodes Scholar sees how interwoven are our interests with 
the prosperity of the whole world, a fact not generally real- 
ized by that great body of our citizens who are dependent 
on foreign commerce for bread, or at any rate for luxuries. 
And he comes back with the longing to have his country, 
which responds so quickly and so generously to the call of 
the plague-stricken and the starving, respond also to that 
less piercing but more important call of the best men of all 
nations for the help of the strongest in meeting the prob- 
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lems of the day, which, however met, threaten to tax the 
strength of our civilization. 

The Rhodes Scholar gets out of his Oxford experience an 
international point of view. He also gets from it a new con- 
ception of the kinship of the English-speaking nations of 
the world. One of the great surprises in store for him is the 
similarity which he finds between his own point of view and 
that of the Rhodes Scholars from the British Dominions — 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. And as 
he returns time after time from the Continent, he wakes up 
with surprise to find that the differences which he noted at 
first, not always with approval, between English ways and 
his own are, as he learns to look beneath the surface, less 
significant. Not that he comes to admire everything Eng- 
lish. The typical Rhodes Scholar soon learns to talk and 
think less and less about “the English” as such. He thinks 
with Englishmen of like ideas, believing in one party and 
distrusting the others, feeling at home in one social group 
and disapproving of the ways of others, just as he would at 
home. He will not approve of all Englishmen, but he 
learns to argue with all of them, which is the important 
thing. Finally, he wakes up to the fact, rarely discovered 
on this side of the Atlantic, that our civilization is English 
at bottom, and that common speech and common law are 
only significant of a common way of looking at life — z com- 
mon belief in freedom, in individual effort, and in sports- 
manship, which are the real heritage of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. And he comes to see, as Rhodes saw, that this code of 
life which preserves the peace among single men of wide 
individual differences, which stimulates individual initia- 
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tive and yet makes possible common action, which places 
justice and integrity above cleverness, which loves institu- 
tions and distrusts logic, which makes reforms slowly, 
anxious always to unite the best of the old with the best of 
the new, trying to repair the building of the state rather 
than to tear it down and rebuild it again — that this point of 
view distinguishes the whole English-speaking race from 
the French of 1 789, the Russians of 1 920, and the Germans 
of 1 933. He is likely to come furthermore to the belief that 
this point of view, if it could be applied to international 
problems, as it has been so successfully to disputes between 
man and man, would work out slowly but surely the riddle 
of these perplexing times. Perhaps this is the truest and 
most valuable of all the ideas which the American Rhodes 
Scholar gets from Oxford. 
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SCHOLARS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The most important fact about Rhodes Scholars is not 
their success at Oxford, whether in academic work or in 
social activities, but the contribution which they make to 
American life after their return. Those facts about the 
careers of American Rhodes Scholars which are tangible are 
public. Of all the foimdations maintaining international 
scholarships and fellowships in this and other countries, the 
Rhodes Trust and the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foimdation publish most completely the facts about their 
former scholars and fellows, following their careers through 
life. At intervals of about ten years the Rhodes Trustees 
issue “The Record of Past Scholars,” and the American 
Oxonian publishes every year an address list, which is also 
a kind of Who^s Who^ in that it gives the present occupation 
and official position of each American Scholar. This maga- 
zine contains also in the thirty-two annual volumes so far 
issued a considerable, though by no means complete, rec- 
ord of the achievements of the American Scholars in then- 
various walks of life. This is much, but more is needed in 
order to assess accurately the contribution which the Amer- 
ican Scholars are making to life in their various communi- 
ties and their influence in public questions. To do that 
ideally the historian should have a greater fund of first- 
hand personal information than any living person has or 
can have. It has been my good fortune to know well a very 
large number of the American Scholars and my duty to 
follow their careers with some care, but, as I essay this 
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task, I am only too conscious of the gaps in my own 
knowledge. 

On their return to the United States from Oxford the 
Rhodes Scholars distribute themselves very unevenly 
among the States. In the year 1941 (just before Pearl 
Harbor) 26 per cent of the American Scholars were domi- 
ciled in the states from which they were appointed, 74 per 
cent had gone outside to live. They tend to congregate in 
large cities and prosperous states where the struggle for life 
is keenest and the rewards greatest. The average number 
in each state, if they were equally distributed, would be 
about 20. Six states had in 1941 three or fewer, and six had 
forty-five or more. New York led with 1 93 j Massachusetts 
had 75 i Maryland, including the District of Columbia, 775 
California, 57 j Illinois, 525 and Pennsylvania, 45. On the 
other hand North Dakota had none 3 Arizona and South 
Dakota, one eachj Idaho, Montana, and New Mexico each 
had three. 

The occupations which have attracted the largest number 
of American Rhodes Scholars are, in order of numbers, 
Education, Law, Business, Government Service, Medi- 
cine, and Journalism (including radio). ^ In this con- 
nection certain trends are well marked and interesting. 
In education there is a marked trend at present in the direc- 
tion of administrative work, which is still more notable if 
one includes men who are engaged in the administration of 
educational foxindations. The number of men in politics and 
government service is increasing rapidly: nearly two-thirds 
of the men in this field having entered it since 1 930. There 

^ See Appendix V. 
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are likewise definite trends in the direction o£ journalism 
(including radio) and toward scientific research. In earlier 
years comparatively few Rhodes Scholars studied science 
in Oxford, but during the last decade the proportion in that 
field has increased remarkably, and I am informed that this 
holds true for Rhodes Scholars from the Dominions as well 
as from the United States. 

There is no general test of success which could be applied 
to so many different occupations but a few indications have 
some interest. The latest edition of WAo^s Who in America 
contains the names of nearly 200 former Rhodes Scholars. 
A considerable number of men whose names do not appear 
in the volume should be included, and doubtless will be in 
the near future. Among the group of men who have devoted 
themselves primarily to scholarship, 29 have received Gug- 
genheim fellowships, 6 are starred in American Men of 
Science^ 7 have been elected to membership in the American 
Philosophical Society, two are members of the National 
Academy of Sciences, and 132 have risen to full professor- 
ships in our colleges and universities. Among the 236 law- 
yers, 94 are members of well known law firms in large 
cities throughout the country. Of the journalists, 8 are 
members of the editorial staffs of important metropolitan 
papers, and an equal number are employed by important 
magazines, while many others are special correspondents in 
Washington or abroad. It is a matter of regret that more 
have not entered this field, for which, judging by the suc- 
cess of those who have, an Oxford training offers such 
admirable preparation. In the ministry, one is a bishop, 4 
preside over theological seminaries, and half a dozen are 
pastors of important churches in various large cities. About 
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15O' are tirotees of universities, colleges and educational 
foundations. 

Rhodes Scholars count as individuals, and the ideal chap- 
ter on their careers would be a biography of each man. That 
is not feasible here, but as I have said it does exist in skele- 
ton form, first in the annual address list published by the 
AfUEricun Oxonian which gives for each man his occupation 
and offidal position, and second in the reports issued by the 
Rhodes Trustees at approximately ten-year intervals sum- 
marizing the record of each Rhodes Scholar at Oxford and 
in after life. 


II 

In this chapter it is not possible to mention names for the 
simple reason that no one except the recording angel would 
know where to stop. In their various fields the names of 
certain Rhodes Scholars would be known to every reader. 
Everyone knows the name of the former director of the 
OWI, the Bishop of Ohio, the President of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad, the author of Union Now^ the secretary of 
the Guggenheim Foundation, the President of the Carnegie 
Foundation, the United States Ambassador to Holland, the 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor^ and the author of 
House Concurrent Resolution 25 in the Seventy-Eighth 
Congress, which announced to the world the end of Amer- 
ican isolation. 

Likewise widely known would be the presidents of vari- 
ous universities and colleges; Vanderbilt, Rochester, Iowa, 
Florida, Swarthmore, Haverford, Pomona, and St. John’s. 
Along with them might be mentioned the headmaster of 
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the Hotchkiss School, the deans of the divinity schools of 
Harvard and Duke, the director of the Montreal Neuro- 
logical Institute, the dean of the Duke Univei^ity Medical 
School, and the medical director of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Less widely known, even though eminent in their pro- 
fession, are lawyers and scholars. Rhodes Scholars will be 
found as members of important law firms in most of the 
great cities of the country: New York, Boston, Providence, 
Manchester, Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Lincoln, Seattle, Tacoma, San Fiandsco, Los 
Angeles, Birmingham, Atlanta, and Columbia. Several are 
judges in the higher courts of their various states, and one 
is a justice in the Mixed Courts in Alexandria. 

In scholarship Rhodes Scholars have made contributions 
to many fields of knowledge. Historians will know The 
Coming of the Waty 1914 and The British Emfire before 
ms. Philosophers will know The Nature of Thought. 
Readers of war books will know the names of the authors of 
Last Train from Berliny You Can^t Do Business with Hit- 
ler y and When Johnny Comes Marching Home. Readers of 
contemporary literature will know Poems About Gody Dew 
and Bronze, and the long series of entertaining books writ- 
ten by the author of Kitty Foyle. Businessmen will know 
the name of the late secretary of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the vice-president of the American Smelting and 
Refining Co., and the director of the British South Airica 
Company, of which Cedi Rhodes himself was once the 
president. Journalists will know the Washington corre- 
spondents of the St. Louis Post Dispatch and News Week. 
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Politidans will know Rhodes Scholars in Congress, in the 
State Department, and in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Scientists will know a Rhodes Scholar astronomer 
whose work with the lOO-inch telescope at Mt. Wilson 
has not merely been recorded in astronomical books and 
journals, but also celebrated in the columns of Punch? 

These are a few of the Rhodes Scholars who at the mo- 
ment occupy positions which are prominent in the public 
eye. Others are rising every day to join them as new oppor- 
tixnities open and as the results of years of solid work come 
to be recognized. The average age of the group is about 40, 
which means that the majority have not yet come into their 
own. Nothing except a periodical publication could do jus- 
tice to individual accomplishments, and I must in this chap- 
ter forego any attempt to pay tributes of personal admira- 
tion and content myself instead with saying what can be said 
about the men as a group. 

In the Appendix I have given a summary tabulation of 
Rhodes Scholars by occupations, followed by an alphabeti- 
cal list of the whole group of Rhodes Scholars showing the 

^Appalled by the immensity Lemaitre I cannot master, 

Of tile great world machine, And Friedmann travels faster 
Fin conscious that my density Than can without disaster 
Is denser than the mean; Be managed by a mutt. 

And like a drowning swimmer 

I found my hope grow dimmer; But Blank! Although one links him 
But not a partial glimmer With Oriental smokes. 

Illumes the cosmic scene. Professor Einstein thinks him 

The brainiest of blokes ; 

I am no atom-splitter; And yet he can both suffer 

I cannot leave my rut; And please the fool and duffer, 

Spite of his name, De Sitter For I, a poor old buffer, 

I find too hard a nut; Appreciate his jokes. 
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occupation in which each individual is engaged. For some 
400 men who have been in military or civilian war service I 
list the occupation in which each was engaged before the 
war. The list is worthy of careful study by anyone who 
wishes to form a concrete idea of the contribution which 
Rhodes Scholars have made and are making to American 
life. 

Ill 

The first occupation of all, in point of numbers, is educa- 
tion. There are about 300 college professors and nearly 100 
administrative officers including Jeachers who spend part of 
their time in administrative work. Of these 25 are or have 
been college presidents, and an equally large number fill 
deanships or other administrative posts. Thirty-two are 
teachers in secondary schools and fifteen or twenty more are 
employed by educational foundations and museums. 

Rhodes Scholars hold positions in the most important 
colleges and universities of the United States. Harvard 
leads with 1 9 Rhodes Scholars on its staff. California has 9, 
Chicago 8, Yale and Iowa 7 each, Princeton 6 and Duke 
and Northwestern 5 each. In all, 120 of our universities 
and stronger colleges have Rhodes Scholars in professorial 
or ad mi nistrative positions. A great many Rhodes Scholars 
have risen to eminence by contributions to knowledge in 
their different fields. 

Twenty-five Rhodes Scholars, as I have said, are or have 
been college presidents. I have already mentioned a few of 
the institutions over which they preside. An equal number, 
or rather more, act as deans, presiding over colleges and 
professional schools, noteworthy among them being the 
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divinity schools of Harvard and Duke, the schools of 
business of Georgia and Lehigh, the law school of Chicago 

and the Duke University Medical School. In a related field, 
closely allied to college and university posts, are positions in 
the administration of educational foundations, museums, 
research libraries, and university presses. 

It is not surprising that so large a number of American 
Rhodes Scholars should have turned to education for a 
career. In the United States education absorbs a large frac- 
tion of our best brains and our highest idealism. Education 
is, furthermore, a profession of very rapid and very recent 
growth. We have, during the past fifty years, miiltlplied 
the number of colleges and universities in the United States 
by two or by three (if one is not too particular about what 
one rails a college or a university), the number of students 
by twenty, and the size of the annual budgets of these col- 
leges and universities by fifty. We attempt to give college 
training not merely to a larger number, but also to a larger 
proportion of our population, than any country in the world 
has ever attempted to do before. That effort, soberly con- 
sidered, is perhaps the most remarkable fact in the history 
of western culture. 

In a period of less than half a centxiry the American peo- 
ple have built up the most extensive system of higher 
education the world has ever seen. Inevitably the many 
institutions, so hastily organized and so' rapidly enlarged, 
are imperfect. Inevitably America has needed to draw very 
largely on European experience. In the two decades before 
19CX) the United States learned much from the young and 
flourishing German universities of the time. Valuable as 
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were the lessons we learned from Germany, they were, so 
far as concerns undergradxaate work, often misleading. The 
German, and indeed all continental universities, are post- 
graduate schools. The undergraduate college of liberal arts 
does not exist outside of the Anglo-Saxon world. Cardinal 
Newman’s Idea of a University applies only to the English- 
speaking universities3 it is only the English-speaking coun- 
tries which have placed such emphasis upon liberal educa- 
tion and which have had the wealth to enable them to real- 
ize that conception. It is not surprising that we should have 
much to learn from the English universities which have 
had the longest experience of any in the world in dealing 
with our most important educational problem. 

About the time that the first Rhodes Scholars went to 
Oxford, our university professors and administrators were 
beginning to feel seriously perturbed about certain difficul- 
ties in American undergraduate education. At Oxford the 
Rhodes Scholars found interesting and effective solutions 
to many of these problems. 

There are no professors of education at Oxford, and no 
professor of education is needed to draw the attention of 
Americans to the difference between English and American 
methods. The challenge of the experience is enough. They 
find that at Oxford so many of the principles in which they 
have alwa37s believed without question are not accepted at 
all, that so many things which they have always considered 
unwise or dangerous are done as a matter of course, that 
they are compelled by the very log^c of the situation to 
think through again for themselves the various articles of 
their educational creed. They may come bade to the same 
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opinions in the end, but if they do they hold these opinions 
for different and better reasons, and rarely do they return 
to all the beliefs about educational matters which were their 
acrepted creed before their Oxford days. 

They find at Oxford, in the college system and the 
tutorial method of instruction, a remedy for some of the 
evils of mass education. They find an art of examination, 
which is much more severe than anything they have ever 
known, which makes cramming all but useless, and the 
results of which are a very much more accurate basis for 
predicting success in after life than the system of fragmen- 
tary course examinations under which they have been 
brought up. They find in the distinction between the pass 
and honors degrees a device for doing something which 
until recently American universities have never been able to 
accomplish, namely, to allow the best and most ambitious 
students to progress as rapidly as they are able without be- 
ing held back to the pace of the average. They find, in 
short, the remedy for some of the most serious defects in 
American higher education. 

During the forty-two years since the first American 
Rhodes Scholars entered the University of Oxford all the 
features of English higher education which I have men- 
tioned have in various places been incorporated into Amer- 
ican practice. The result has been an immense improvement 
in the standard of college and university education in this 
country — an improvement not yet fully realized, but so far 
progressed that one may speak with confidence of its ulti- 
mate effect in all our stronger colleges and universities. This 
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is the first and most impressive contribution of the American 
Rhodes Scholars to life in the United States. 

The tutorial system was in use in America long before 
the Rhodes Scholarships were established, but during the 
last forty years it has been extended much more rapidly 
than ever before. Comprehensive examinations covering 
some large share of the student’s work have become com- 
mon, replacing or supplementing the frequent course exam- 
inations upon which American students were formerly, and 
are still in many places, awarded their degrees. Something 
like the distinction between the pass and honors degree had 
been introduced into the University of Michigan in the 
i88o’s, had worked successfully, but was given up in the 
’nineties when the number of students in that University 
increased so rapidly in a single decade that no one had time 
for a plan of individual instruction since all the energies of 
the faculty were needed to deal with the overwhelming 
munbers of students who descended upon them faster than 
the instructing staff could be increased. It is only recently 
that the University of Michigan has again put into opera- 
tion an honors plan, designed to carry out by different means 
the purposes of the one which forms so creditable a chapter 
in its early history.* 

Meanwhile about 150 American colleges and universities 
have during the last twenty-five years inaugurated or de- 
veloped plans of study offering special facilities for students 
of rhore than average ability. Some of these programs are 
timid and tentative j others are well developed and success- 

® See Frank A/delotte, “The University- System at Michigan,” Michir- 
gon Alu!t 7 mus,xu.i, 23, pp. 228-233, June 27, 
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ful. I have in a recent volume summarized the methods 
used and the progress made by various colleges and univer- 
sities which have adopted plans of this nature.'^ In summary 
one may say that the ultimate effect of the development of 
honors work promises to be nothing less than a revolution 
in American academic standards. 

An old picture of Harvard, showing two or three build- 
ings, is entitled ^^The Colleges in Cambridge d’ The plural 
indicates that the artist remembered the college system of 
Cambridge in England, and assumed that it would be fol- 
lowed In America. But Harvard grew up a single college, 
as did, until recently, every undergraduate college in the 
United States, no matter how large. It is only within recent 
years that Harvard and Yale have been divided into sep- 
arate houses or colleges on the Oxford and Cambridge 
plan, and that a few other American institutions are being 
similarly organized. 

It cannot be said that all these revolutionary changes 
have been due to the efforts of American Rhodes Scholars 
alone. In some cases they were carried through by older 
men who had never studied at Oxford. But they owe much 
to English practice, and they have come about since the 
RJiodes Scholarships have been in operation. Unquestion- 
ably the experience of the Rhodes Scholars, and their writ- 
ing and speaking, have drawn attention to the value of 
English example, and RJiodes Scholars will be found nearly 
everywhere playing an important part in the operation of 
what are, for the United States, new methods. 

^Breaking th^ Acad&mic Lock Stef^ Harpers, New York, 1944. 
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Cecil Rhodes had a firm belief in the power of education. 
Officers of the Rhodes Trust have expressed the opinion 
that an educational career was one aspect of “public life” in 
the sense in which Rhodes used that term. Sir George Par- 
kin felt that education was perhaps the best career for the 
American Rhodes Scholar from the point of view of realiz- 
ing the objects which Rhodes had intended. “He held, 
therefore,” says his biographer, “that Rhodes’ object would 
best be attained if they could secure as scholars from the 
United States men aiming at high academic positions. These 
men would influence the teaching in the universities and 
become ‘the creative center for a more enlightened public 
opinion in America.’ 

“I have always regarded education as another aspect of 
government,” says the great Spanish scholar, Jose Castil- 
lejo, in a letter published a few years ago in the American 
Scholar. In the United States in the early decades of the 
20th century, this has been profoundly true. Rhodes Schol- 
ars in entering an educational career have applied them- 
selves to the solution of a great national problem, to making 
effective a national effort to which the best intellect, the 
highest idealism, and a sulstantial part of the material 
wealth of the country were devoted. One can believe that 
Rhodes would have felt that they were seeking to realize 
one aspect of the vision which he had for his Scholarships 
and that such results as they have achieved would have 
given him satisfaction. 

® Sir George Parkm, by Sir J(^ Willison, London, 1929, ■pp. 166-67. 
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IV 

During the first twenty years of the operation of the 
Rhodes ^holarships, raort? men studied law than any other 
single subject, and it is my impression that these included 
probably more of the ablest Rhodes Scholars than any other 
single group. Certainly their record in Oxford examinations 
and in their careers in the United States would go far to 
prove this statement. An Oxford law Don once remarked to 
me that the result of so large a number of able Rhodes 
Scholars taking the law examinations at Oxford over a 
period of two decades was to raise the standard so that a 
level of performance which, twenty years before, would 
have given a man a First, would now give him only a Sec- 
ond. Such statements are not susceptible of proof, but cer- 
tainly the American Rhodes Scholars have made an enviable 
record in law at Oxford, and their careers in the United 
States have been equally brilliant. 

Not all men who study law at Oxford practice that pro- 
fession in the United States. Some have been drawn into 
other careers. Of the 236 who have continued to follow the 
law, about one hundred are now members of well known 
law firms in important cities throughout the country, eight 
are judges, three of them in the supreme courts of their 
states, one is a judge in the Mixed Courts of Alexandria. 
Nineteen are professors in various law schools, and two rep- 
resent important law firms abroad. 

Approximately one-fourth of all the Rhodes Scholar law- 
yers in the United States practice their profession in New 
York City. Of the fifty there located, twenty are already 
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partners in important firms, while two more are professors 
of law. They came originally from all parts of the country. 
One could wish them more widely scattered throughout 
the nation but they cannot be blamed for choosing the cen- 
ter where they find widest scope for their abilities and the 
greatest reward for their eflForts. 

During the last fifteen years the proportion of Rhodes 
Scholars studying law has decreased while larger numbers 
have gone into natural science and into the new School of 
Philosophy, Politics and Economics. The law has in the 
United States been traditionally associated with politics 
and government. Many of the men now in government 
service took a law degree. As problems of government are 
now becoming more social and economic in character it is 
not surprising that the same public interest which formerly 
led men into law should now prompt them to the study of 
the latter subjects. 


V 

Next in size to the legal group is the body of men in 
business: these number 141, or about one-eighth of the 
Rhodes Scholars living in the United States. If one includes 
with these the technical advisers in economics and statistics, 
legal counsel, and men engaged in scientific research in 
industrial laboratories, the group approaches closer to the 
size of the legal group. The men are scattered through 
an astonishing variety of different business enterprises. 
Two are presidents of railways, half a dozen of banks, and 
many more presidents, vice-presidents, and directors of 
various business corporations. The one business which pre- 
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dominates is banking and finance, in which the places filled 
(now or recently) by Rhodes Scholars run through a wide 
range, from the secretaryship of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, through presidencies and vice-presidencies of vari- 
ous bank and trust companies to partnerships in brokerage 
firms and positions as analysts and statisticians in banks and 
investment houses. Members of this group will be found in 
all parts of the country but the largest number are in lead- 
ing banks in New Y ork and Chicago. A dozen men repre- 
sent American business firms in different countries abroad. 

The industries represented by Rhodes Scholars in busi- 
ness include lumber, oil, radio, real estate, mail order 
houses, department stores, packing, insurance, publishing, 
milling, automobiles, public utilities, railways, advertising, 
and the manufacture of paint, glass, chemicals, rubber, 
cameras and school supplies. The fact that so large a group 
of Rhodes Scholars find careers in so wide a variety of 
business firms is an interesdng illustration of the highbrow 
character of American industry in the 20th century. Among 
the group are many men whose academic record at Oxford 
was outstanding, not merely in the Honor Schools, but also 
in research. Great business organizations, like departments 
of government, need various kinds of experts, need the 
services of a brain trust, and seek for men of the highest 
ability they can find, so that in such fields as physics and 
chemistry, or economics and statistics, business firms, gov- 
ernment departments, and educational institutions often 
find themselves in competition for the same men. On the 
technical side of business, in Which about one-third of the 
group are engaged, as well as in executive work, which 
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occupies two-thirds, American Rhodes Scholars are playing 
a vigorous part in present-day American industry. 

VI 

Approximately equal numbers of American Rhodes 
Scholars have found their careers in journalism, radio and 
literary work, in the ministry and associated fields, and in 
medicine. The number of journalists is increasing, the num- 
ber in the ministry decreasing, while medicine has approx- 
imately the same number of followers among the younger 
men as among those of the older generation. Two or three 
of the most promising younger American poets have been 
Rhodes Scholar^ one or two extremely successful writers 
for the moving pictures, and half a dozen popular novelists 
and essayists. 

In journalism proper some of the best known Washing- 
ton correspondents of metropolitan papers belong to the 
Rhodes Scholar group, as did the best known League of 
Nations correspondent of any American newspaper, the for- 
mer editor of the leading Washington daily, and the man 
who has done most to interpret the policies of the Roosevelt 
Administration to the American public. In New York are 
half a dozen Rhodes Scholar editors of popular magazines, 
and scattered throughout the country are various corre- 
spondents and editorial writers on papers from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The group of writers, journalists and broad- 
casters is small} there are only some fifty-three individuals 
all told} but they have made and are making an important 
contribution to American thought about the problems of 
the day. 
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The group of ministers is likewise smallj andj as I have 
saidj decreasing^ in that a smaller proportion of the younger 
generation are following this career. Of the thirty-five men 

in this field, one is a bishop, four are heads of theological 
schools, five are pastors of important metropolitan or uni- 
versity churches, eight were before the war missionaries in 
China, where their opportunity of exerting an influence of 
the kind of which Rhodes would have approved is un- 
rivalled, and two or three more are connected with the 
administrative work of the international y.M.C.A. 

Rhodes Scholars intending to study medicine have not 
in the past as a rule entered that school at Oxford. Instead 
they have usually taken the Honor School of Physiology 
and have then completed their training in some American 
medical school. The men who have gone through this ex- 
perience consider it the best medical training in the world, 
primarily because of the thoroughness with which they have 
been able to master the fundamental medical sciences. The 
careers of the medical group in practice bear out this con- 
tention. Professor Sherrington established at Oxford a 
great tradition in physiology which the new Nufifield en- 
dowments will strengthen still further. Again the group is 
small but their record is distinguished, particularly on the 
scientific side. One is the medical director of a great life 
insurance company, there are several deans of American 
medical schools, another is the head of the most important 
neurological laboratory on the American continent, another 
has played a leading role in the medical work of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in the Far East, others are professors in 
medical schools, while still others have distinguished them- 
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selves in the practice of medicine in various cities. The 
bibliography of their contributions to medical science is a 
long one, even though they are, as a group, still young 
men, with great possibilities for the future. 

VII 

About twice as many men as have entered either journal- 
ism, the ministry, or medicine have gone into politics and 
government service. They occupy important positions in 
our diplomatic service, in almost every department of the 
national government, and in state, municipal, and county 
administration. Over and above some 74 men who fill 
places in the peacetime administration of the government 
there are about 150 holding temporary posts in various war 
agencies. There are, furthermore, many who exercise polit- 
ical influence of importance in their various states without 
holding public office. 

Two Rhodes Scholars are members of the House of 
Representatives and one is a member of the Senate. One is 
ambassador to Holland, another was formerly minister to 
Austria, and many serve as members of various diplomatic 
missions abroad. In Washington more Rhodes Scholars 
have been attracted to the State Department than to any 
other branch of the government, but there is a good repre- 
sentation in the departments of War, Navy, Justice, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor, as well as in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the U.S. Tariff Commission, the 
National Labor Relations Board, the National Resources 
Planning Board, the Social Security Board, the United 
States Boand of Tax Appeals, the Reconstruction Finance 
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Corporation, the Federal Trade Commission, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Export-Import Bank, and various 
agencies concerned with Latin American affairs. The group 
has increased rapidly during the last decade, partly due to 
the increasing part which government activities play in the 
life of this country under the New Deal, partly due to the 
increasing importance of governmental activities and inter- 
national relations everywhere. 

The commonest criticism which has been made of the 
American Rhodes Scholars, so far as concerns their careers 
in the United States, has been that so few of them have 
entered government service and political life. Less than lo 
per cent, as I have said, have so far chosen such occupations, 
as compared with 4.0 per cent in education and 20 per cent 
in law. It would, of course, be easy to restrict appointments 
to men who aspire to enter politics or government ser\dce. 
The Rhodes Trustees, however, have taken the position 
that for a Foundation which is to continue indefinitely, such 
a policy would be shortsighted. In the long run more effec- 
tive leadership will result from leaving men in complete 
freedom to choose their own subjects of study and their 
own careers in after Efe. A man can render public service 
of great value without holding government office. Every 
occupation offers opportunity to a man whose aim it is to 
minister to the common good. The Trustees believe that 
the important thing is to make sure, in so far as this is 
possible, that each man chosen will be a leader in his par- 
ticular field without prescribing what that field shall be, 
and that he shall be, at the same time, a man of public 
spirit with a generous concern for the common welfare. 
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All the evidence seems to me to justify that policy. We 
need, both in national and international affairs, experts able 
to deal with problems more complicated and more difficult 
than those which confronted our fathers and grandfathers. 
This is especially true in the field of economics. The devel- 
opment of modern industry has given to economic problems 
an importance which they did not have in a simpler sodety. 
It may well be that governments in the future will depend 
very much more upon the advice of experts than has ever 
been the case in the past. The Rhodes Trustees have not 
committed themselves to that position. They have not 
turned the whole force of the Rhodes Scholarships into the 
creation of experts in economics. They have taken the posi- 
tion that the Rhodes Scholarships will better fulfill Rhodes’ 
desire if they trust to the individual initiative of the best 
men they can select than would be the case if they tried to 
mark out in advance the tasks which these men should 
perform. 

It is quite clear, however, that Rhodes expected that a 
large proportion of his scholars would turn naturally to 
governmental tasks. Conditions in South Africa at the end 
of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century closely 
resembled those in the United States a century earlier. It 
is safe to say that if the Rhodes Scholarships had been in 
e»stence at that time American Rhodes Scholars would 
have turned in much larger numbers to government service 
and political careers. In those days the most important 
questions before the country were political and the most 
difficult and most important work to be done lay in that 
field. 
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This was not true of the first decades of the 20th cen- 
tury. Before the First World War a correspondingly small 
proportion of American college graduates entered political 
careers for the reason that the most important questions 
confronting the American people were not political. Such 
fields as law, business, and education offered wider possi- 
bilities. 

Even the First World War, which brought upon Europe 
so long a train of calamities, left the United States at first 
comparatively untouched. As a country we hid our head in 
the sand, we returned to normalcy, we enjoyed the era of 
Coolidge prosperity, and it was not until the 1 930’s, when 
we experienced the great depression and when the menace 
to our economic and political order of communism on the 
one hand and fascism on the other, began to be realized, it 
was not until we had lived for some years under the New 
Deal and had begun to see how new it was and how differ- 
ent from anything we had ever known before, that the 
country began gradually to wake up to the importance of 
political and economic questions in the national and inter- 
national sphere. 

In a recent volume Walter Lippmann makes a penetrat- 
ing comment on the private character of American life in 
the 19th century. “Public life in the United States,” he 
sa5^, “has been dormant for nearly a century and private 
life has been intense and all-absorbing. The rewards of a 
private career have been tremendous^ since the Civil War 
the issues of public life have been so secondary that Amer- 
icans have not had to take seriously the public life of a 
citizen. The duties of the citizen came to seem very nearly 
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irrelevant to the career of the individual.” The result was, 
as Lippmann said, that the best and most highly trained 
men tended to avoid the government service. What was 
true of American college graduates was likewise true of 
Rhodes Scholars in the early years of the present century. 
As Lippmann well says: “Public life became the special 
province of professional politicians and of professional re- 
formers. The ablest men rarely ventured to set foot within 
it. Private business was the predominant interest of the 
people. Public affairs were an outlying province, eccentric 
to the chief concern of American life.”® 

What Lippmann calls the Age of Innocence has now 
ended and political questions have, and are felt to have, an 
importance in the United States today that they have never 
had since the Civil War. Democracy can no longer be taken 
for granted but must be justified and defended, above all 
must be made to work. The New Deal has raised more ques- 
tions than it has answered. Above all, it has threatened to 
take the problems of the relations bePveen capital and labor, 
the regulation of industry, the relief of the aged and the 
imemployed, out of the economic sphere into the sphere of 
politics. 

More important still is the international problem. 
Fascism put democracy on the defensive in Europe and in 
South America, and plunged the world again into war 
which was more terrible than ever before becaiise of the 
remarkable development of scientific weapons of warfare 
which has taken place since 1918. The security which we 
enjoyed from 1815 until 1914 because of the fact that the 

® Walter Lippmann, U^. War Aims, Boston, 1944., pp. 204 and 206. 
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British fleet patrolled the seas and because the interests o£ 
Great Britain were peace and free trade, can never be ours 
again unless we do our share in maintaining it. 

The result of all these developments is to give political 
problems in the widest sense, national and international, an 
importance which they have never had before in the mem- 
ory of the oldest American. Amd it is interesting to note 
that along with these developments we have an increasing 
number of Rhodes Scholars entering government service 
and political life. Of all the Rhodes men following such 
careers, four times as many entered upon them since 1930 
as did so before 1918. Furthermore, a considerable number 
of Rhodes Scholars in colleges and universities and in busi- 
ness and professional life are taking more and more part in 
public affairs and are writing and speaking on the economic 
and political problems confronting the United States. Many 
have been called upon for work in connection with the New 
Deal, or have become active in such organizations as the 
Foreign Policy Association, the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and the various peace societies. AJl signs point to a 
very much larger representation of Rhodes Scholars in 
governmental careers in the future. 

The trend toward government service in the American 
Rhodes Scholar group was well under way for a decade be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. Naturally it was very much accentuated 
by the entrance of the United States into the war. The con- 
tribution of American Rhodes Scholars to the war effort 
makes one of the brightest pages in their record. The story 
cannot be told in full until facts are compiled, but the 
broad outlines are already clear. There are fewer than 350 
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American Rhodes Scholars of military age. Of these more 
than 250 were enrolled in the armed forces of the United 
States, a record which could hardly be matched by any sim- 
ilar group. In addition, about 150 men have found places 
in various war agencies and others in private employment 
directly connected with the war eflFort. Several were war 
correspondents, or radio broadcasters from the war fronts. 
The confidential nature of the work done by some individ- 
uals makes it impossible to determine with accuracy in which 
group they should be placed. In any case, with the rapid 
changes of war time, it is inevitable that these figures should 
not be complete. 

In addition, as I have noted in Chapter VI, below, an 
increasing number of Rhodes Scholars have made and are 
making significant contributions to the problem of the 
post-war settlement. Some occupy important public offices, 
some are members of scholarly research groups, others are 
engaged in writing and speaJring on these topics. Taken all 
together their contribution to the formation of public opin- 
ion is impressive. The total contribution of Rhodes Scholars 
to such problems, however, go^ much wider. A man could 
hardly spend three years at Oxford during the troubled 
first half of the 20th century without hearing constant dis- 
cussion of international problems and without having been 
driven to think about these questions for himself. Such 
men upon their return, whatever their occupation, take part 
in ways which can never be traced to the formation of 
thoughtful public opinion on international problems. The 
Rhodes Scholars are not propagandists; they do not all hold 
the same opinions; they act as individuals, not as members 
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of an organized group , but their influence is all the more 
important on that account. 


VIII 

Certain general results of the Rhodes Scholarships in 
the United States are interesting, results partly due to 
action of the Rhodes Scholars as a body, partly to the public 
influence of the Scholarships. In the first category may be 
placed the improvement in the selection of men who go to 
Oxford under the scheme. In 1918 the responsibility for 
making these selections was delegated by the Rhodes Trus- 
tees to the former Rhodes Scholars living in the United 
States. I have already indicated the remarkable nature of 
the improvement thus brought about. This achievement, 
which is of fundamental importance, is essentially the re- 
sult of joint action by members of the group throughout 
the country. 

Similar in nature is the contribution which the former 
Scholars have made to the solution of problems of American 
education, which I have likewise already discussed. In the 
same category might be placed the establishment of the 
George Eastman Visiting Professorship to the University 
of Oxford, under an endowment given by George Eastman, 
in order to bring to Oxford year by year leading American 
Scholars in various subjects, and to bring to the United 
States whatever of value they may find in the experience. 
The endowment was given to the Association of American 
Rhodes Scholars and is invested by the Bank of Manhattan, 
acting as trustee. The board of electors of the professorship 
consists of two men appointed by the Association of Amer- 
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ican Rhodes Scholars, two appointed by the Hebdomadal 
Council of the University of Oxford, with the Vice-Chan- 
cellor as Chairman/ 

The Eastman Professorship makes a link between Ox- 
ford and American universities on the professorial level. It 
is definitely a result of the operation of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ship scheme. There are two other appointments correspond- 
ing roughly to it: the first is the Rhodes Memorial Lecture- 
ship at Oxford which has been filled in different years by 
two Americans, Dr. Abraham Flexner, then a member of 
the General Education Board, now Director Emeritus of 
the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, and Dr. 
E. P. Hubble of the Mt. Wilson Observatory, himself a 
former Rhodes Scholar. The second is the Rhodes Travel- 
ling Fellowship for Oxford Dons, designed to give college 
fellows and university professors at Oxford some idea of 
educational conditions in the different countries of the 
world from which Rhodes Scholars come. Under this ap- 
pointment about a dozen Oxford teachers have visited dif- 
ferent institutions in the United States. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory of all the indirect results 
of the Rhodes Scholarships is the fact that the international 
value of the scheme has been felt strongly enough in this 
country to induce American foundations and wealthy indi- 

The list of Eastman Professors is a distinguished one: those who have 
so far been appointed are Professor John Livingston Lowes of Harvard, 
Professor W<^e7 Mitchell of Columbia, Professor Arthur H. Compton 
of Chicago, Justice Felix Frankfurter of the Supreme Court, Professor 
H. C. Jennings of Johns Hopkins, Dr, Simon Flexner of the Rockefeller 
Institute, Professor Tenney Frank of Johns Hopkins, Professor Joseph 
Chamberlain of Columbia, Professor C. H. Mcllwain of Harvard, and 
Professor Benjamin D. Meritt of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
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viduals to establish reciprocating fellowships, bringing Eng- 
lish students to study in American universities. 

The idea of such a reciprocation of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships had been in my mind for many years before 1918, and 
soon after the end of the last war, I began active work in 
the formation of a plan. I had drawn up a tentative scheme 
in my journeys around the United States and showed it to 
university presidents and deans, and later had the oppor- 
tunity of discussing it with the executive committees of 
most of our national educational associations. I discussed it 
likewise with certain of the leading educational authorities 
in Canada and with a long list of university professors and 
pubBc men in England, Scotland, and Ireland. As a result 
of all these discussions and criticisms the first tentative plan 
was greatly improved until in my own opinion and that of 
my advisers it was in workable shape. It only remained to 
find some individual or foundation to endow it. 

For several years all my efforts in this direction proved 
fruitless. Then in a lucky moment I received a visit in 
Swarthmore from Dr. Max Farrand, the secretary of the 
Commonwealth Fund, who told me that Mr. Harkness and 
the Prince of Wales had been discussing the project of just 
such a system of fellowships and had called upon him (Dr. 
Farrand) to draw up a suitable plan. Naturally I was 
overjoyed to hand over to Dr. Farrand the results of my 
inquiries, and with only minor changes the plan which was 
the result of so much discussion was put mto operation.® 

* cf. Dr. Max Farraad, “The Commonwealth Fund Fellowships,” in 
Educational Record, July 1925, and Oscar N. Solbert, “Continuing the 
Rhodes Scholar Idea,” in World^s Work, July 1926. 
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The Commonwealth Fellowships have been admirably 
administered and have already made a distinguished suc- 
cess, The fellowships are destined, one may hope, to have 
a long and useful period of activity when the end of the 
Second World War m^kes it again possible for them to be 
resumed. However great has been their usefulness during 
the last twenty years, one may confidently predict that dur- 
ing the next twenty years it will be greater. 

There are several other foimdations with a similar pur- 
pose of bringing English students to study in American 
universities. Among them are the Davison Fellowships, 
the Choate Fellowship to the Harvard Law School, the 
Procter Fellowships at Princeton, the Riggs Fellowships 
at the University of Michigan, and the Henry Fellowships 
to Harvard and Yale, In normal times more Englishmen 
are now brought each year to study in American universi- 
ties than there are American Rhodes Scholars going to 
Oxford, It is interesting to note that several American 
Rhodes Scholars will be found employed in the administra- 
tion of these various schemes. 

Another striking result of the Rhodes Scholarships is 
the establishment of American Foundations with a similar 
purpose — ^to offer American students and scholars the op- 
portunity to study abroad. The most important of these is 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. When 
Mr. C. A. WHson, himself a former Rhodes Scholar, came 
to see me in 1924 as an emissary from Senator Guggenheim, 
he me to suggest a plan for the foundation the Senator 
proposed to establish. He had the Rhodes Scholarships very 
much in mind. As I studied the matter, however, and took 
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advice from schokrs all over the United States, it became 
clear to me that the greatest gap of the American system of 
scholarships and fellowships lay in the absence of any pro- 
vision for advanced study for men and women who had 
completed the ordinary undergraduate and post-graduate 
degrees, who were actively engaged in teaching, and who 
needed support for advanced research. The foundation was 
accordingly organized to meet the needs of these individ- 
uals- It is, however, a direct outgrowth of the Rhodes 
Scholarships. 

The Guggenheim Fellowships offer opportunities to 
older and more mature scholars, artists, and musicians who 
have already demonstrated their capadty for independent 
work. The fellowships were in 1930 extended to certain 
countries in Latin America and in 1 940 Canada. When 
the Guggenheim Fellowships were established in 19255 
there were comparatively few opportunities of this nature 
for mature men and women. The keenness of the competi- 
tion for the fellowships at the present day and the quality 
of the work done by the fellows show how great was the 
need they were designed to meet. 

Other systems of international fellowships open to 
Americans, all owing something to the Rhodes example, are 
the Henry Fellowships to Oxford and Cambridge, the 
C.R.B. Fellowships to Belgium, the American Field Service 
Fellowship to French universities, and the fellowship of- 
fered by the American-Scandinavian Foundation. In addi- 
tion there are the fellowships for international study offered 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, varying in number and plan 
from time to time, from England to the United States, 
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from the United States to various European countries, and 
from one European or South American country to another. 
When the Rhodes Scholamhips were founded stipends for 
study in a foreign country were limited to a few traveling 
fellowships offered by certain American universities and 
colleges to their own graduates. Now the number of these 
appointments is very large and there can be no doubt that 
most of them owe something to the successful working of 
the American Riiodes Scholarships. 

This in outline is the story of the men who have been 
called by Cecil Rhodes during the last forty years from 
their homes and their universities in the United States to 
study together at Oxford and who have gone back to their 
homelands to realize in their own careers whatever part of 
Rhodes’ dream they may have made their own. We must 
reserve for a final chapter the discussion of the question as 
to what this vision has meant to them and what they have 
contributed toward its realization. 
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chapter American Rhodes scholars 

AND THE VISIONOF CECIL RHODES 

In founding his system of scholarships Rhodes hoped 
to realize the great purpose of his life — the unity of the 
English-speaking peoples and the formation with Germany 
of so great a power as to make war impossible. He saw what 
generations of idealistic thinkers had seen before him and 
what two world wars have now taught the rest of mankind, 
the necessity of substituting law and order for the chaos of 
anarchy and force which has during the long history of the 
human race characterized relations between nations. 

No Rhodes Scholar is committed by the terms of his 
appointment to belief in Rhodes’ vision or to any activity 
in the direction of its realization. What he may think about 
it, whether he shall do or say anything in support of it, and 
what he may do or say, is left entirely to him. To men for 
whom this vision had no appeal I think Rhodes would have 
said, in the words of Ruskin’s Inaugural Address: “You 
rfiinlr that an impossible ideal. Be it so 3 refuse to accept it 
if you wiU, but see that you form your own in its stead. All 
that I ask of you is to have a fixed purpose of some kind for 
your country and yourselves 5 no matter how restricted so 
that it be fixed and unselfish.” 

It was Rhodes’ belief that if a group of young men of a 
certain high range of character and ability were brought to 
Oxford from all the countries of the English-speaking 
world, were educated there together, and then went back to 
their various countries to follow the careers they had chosen, 
some result in line with his vision would eventually follow. 
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If it does not, it may he either the fault of the men selected 
or the result of some defect in their Oxford training, or it 
may be because Rhodes’ vision was not a true one and that 
progress lies in some other direction. The Rhodes Scholar- 
ships are a test of the men who accept them: they are also 
a test of the vision of Cecil Rhodes. 

There is still a third possibility. It may be that Rhodes 
was right in thinking that cooperation of the English-speak- 
ing countries would be the best means of ending this 
scourge of war and anarchy, which if it is not ended will 
destroy civilization. It may be that the best of his Scholars 
have in the past and will in the future accept, of their own 
free will, the dream he dreamed of a better world, and do 
all in their power to bring it about. They may do all that 
such a group of men can do and yet it may be that the forces 
of destruction are too strong and that our present civiliza- 
tion is fated to commit suicide as other civilizations have 
done in the past, that we are living now in some great down- 
ward cycle beyond human power to arrest and that the 
most farsighted dreamers and idealists and the ablest prac- 
tical men, do what they wiU, can only perish in resistance: 
it may be that Rhodes lived a century too late, or that 
Hitler came a century too soon. 

No such gloomy speculation troubled the mind of 
Rhodes. He was patient with the patience of great faith 5 in 
one note which he left he speaks of union with America and 
universal peace ^^after one hundred years.” In another place 
he says, of a further extension of this vision to the less civil- 
ized parts of the world, ‘ht is impossible for one human 
atom to complete anything, much less such an idea as this 
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requiring the devotion of the best souls of the next two 
hundred yeare.” 

Have the union of the English-speaking peoples and the 
reign of the Anglo-Saxon conceptions of law and order and 
peace in the international sphere been brought appreciably 
nearer by the Scholarships? Was the dream of Cecil Rhodes 
one that can or should be realized? Of the value of the 
Scholarships to individuals and of the success of the indi- 
viduals who have held them there can be no doubt. Have 
they had in addition an effect on the great public questions 
which filled the mind of Rhodes and which fill the minds 
of all thinking men today? 

It is fair to ask that question now. It is true that the 
Rhodes Scholars are not yet at their maximum: there are at 
present about i,ooo former Rhodes Scholars in the United 
States j ten years hence this number will have risen to about 
1,400 or 1,5003 after about 1955 it may be expected that 
the older men will die as fast as younger men are appointed, 
so that the number will stabilize itself at about 1,500. This 
is half again as many as at present, though the influence of 
the group will probably be greater than that fraction sug- 
gests because of the relatively larger number who will 
have reached the summit of their careers. Whatever the 
Rhodes Scholars count for now, we may expect that they 
will count for twice as much in another ten years. 

The answer to our question, so far as the United States 
is concerned, must lie in the account which I have tried to 
give in the preceding chapter of the contribution which 
Rhodes Scholars are making to American life and thought. 
If Rhodes had expected anything in the nature of a revolu- 
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tion in foreign policy in the United States or the British 
Dominions as a result of giving one Scholarship, roughly 
speaking, to each I00,0(X) people, it is obvious that he would 
have been doomed to disappointment. There is no reason to 
think that Rhodes cherished any such idea. He sought to 
create not a revolution but an influence. The influence he 
sought was, furthermore, one which would serve the 
highest interests of the covmtries to which his scholarships 
were given. His aims were peace and justice and democracy. 
The influence of the Rhodes Scholarships depends more 
than anything else upon the question whether these funda- 
mental beliefe which were cherished by Rhodes and which 
are instinct in the atmosphere of Oxford do or do not nm 
parallel to the development of national and international 
life in the 20th century. No single individual and no small 
group of individuals can control the great tides of public 
opinion which in this generation determine the future of us 
all. Cedi Rhodes gave his fortune to the development of a 
few members of each new generation. Whether or not he 
succeeded and what may be the significance of his success 
only the future can determine. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me safe to say that if Rhodes 
were living now he would not be discouraged by the present 
achievement and future prospects. “As I think of the Schol- 
ars whom I have known,” says Sir Francis Wylie, “all those 
who came to Oxford between 1 903 and 1 93 1 — and of the 
work that I know them to be doing, in one walk of life or 
another, throughout the British Dominions and the United 
States — what stands out in my mind is the number of them 
who are today in positions that matter, and who themselves 
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obviously count. That is something which one can see and 
assess. In what direction, and in what spirit, they are exer- 
cising the influence that is now theirs is something less open 
to the eye. One can hardly get beyond an impression — a 
private opinion. Mine (only I should prefer to call it a 
conviction) is that, by and large, Rhodes is well justified 
of his Scholars.”^ 

The result of Rhodes’ vision has been to create a group 
of men who have made and are making for themselves an 
important place in American life. No one can predict, much 
less control, the direction in which they will use their influ- 
ence, but one can predict that in their various occupations 
they will leave a mark, and that in the discharge of what 
are, broadly interpreted, public duties. The Rhodes Scholar 
is rare who, whatever his occupation and his position in life, 
is not interested in some cause higher than mere personal 
success. They have as a group not amassed wealth but they 
have gjven generous service to their professions, their com- 
munities, and to causes in which they believe. 

Rhodes, I think, would have been satisfied with that. 
What he sought to bring about was the existence of a group 
of men in the United States and the British Dominions, and 
in Germany, who had certain qualities of intellect, charac- 
ter, and personality, and who had lived a common life to- 
gether at Oxford. He did not wish to weaken the allegiance 
of any of these men to the country of his birth, and he made 
no attempt to convert them to any set beliefs. There was in 
his mind no desire to organize anything in the nature of 
propaganda. The University of Oxford, with its decentrali- 

American Oxonian, Janttaiy 1945, p. 5. 
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zation by colleges, with its hatred of regimentation, its 
sturdy independence and its long established toleration of 
the widest freedom of thought and discussion, would have 
been the last place in the world to lend itself to any such 
design. 

The Rhodes Scholar will hear at Oxford very little dis- 
cussion of the ideals of Cedi Rhodes, no talk about hands 
across the sea. He will find himself in an atmosphere which 
is friendly but at the same time critical, and above all unde- 
monstrative. His English friends will be as quick to criti- 
cize the acts of an American or Dominion government as 
they are to condemn what they do not agree with in their 
own. He will live among men who think for themselves, 
say what they think, and expect him to do the same. The 
very air he breathes is a disinfectant against germs of propa- 
ganda. The intellecrtual character of the University of Ox- 
ford is above all fair, courageous, critical, and free. 

Rhodes was content to leave the realization of his vision 
of the unity of the English peoples to become a by-product 
rather than a direct result of the Scholarships which* he 
founded. In so doing he was wise. No other prcxsdure 
would be possible in the University of Oxford and no other 
program would attract scholars of the high quality he 
desired. The first responsibility of a Rhodes Scholar is to 
acquit himself creditably in Oxford studies and in Oxford 
life. His next responsibility is to make a success in his 
chosen career back home. What he shall do beyond that is 
a matter of his own free choice, a product of his own char- 
acter and public spirit and of the influences under which he 
has been educated. 
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Rhodes^ plan was as broad and as daring as the spirit of 
the imivereity which he chose for its center. He founded his 
scholarships in the faith that if men of the type he wanted 
were brought together in such a place they would think 
about these problems of international government^ and dis- 
ci^ them, and in their after careers be a force toward bring- 
ing about some better plan of peace and order in the rela- 
tions l^tween the nations, and that this plan would have as 
its basis the Anglo-Saxon conceptions of justice and liberty 
and peace. 

Rhodes saw what all the leading thinkers of the world 
began to see a quarter of a century later, that the central 
problem of the modern world is peace, and that peace can 
be obtained only by providing some means of securing jus- 
tice between nations without resort to war. He saw that 
unrestricted national rivalry, with all its machinery of 
armies and tariffs, would destroy civilization unless it were 
controlled by some international authority strong enough 
to substitute for international anarchy the reign of law and 
order and justice. 

Rhodes Scholars in all walks of life have shown a lively 
concern with this problem. By resolutions in Congress, by 
a long series of books and articles and speeches they have 
done their part to bring it home to the American people. 
They have taken a prominent part in the work of such 
organizations as the Council on Foreign Relations, the 
National Policy Committee, the League of Nations Associa- 
tion, Union Now, the United Nations Association, the 
Commission for the Study of the Organization of Peace, 
the Universities Committee on Post-War International 
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Problems, the Institute of Pacific Relations, the World 
Peace Foundation, and the research group attached to 
the State Department. A considerable number are widely 
known as experts in international relations. They have taken 
positions of leadership in the study of the problem of inter- 
national organization and in practical work with the aim of 
securing the cooperation of the United States in maintaining 
peace and order in the world by international action. Inter- 
est in the problem is well nigh universal among American 
Rhodes Scholars, and hundreds of men in various occupa- 
tions are active in different communities in writing and 
speaking on such questions. There is not and should not be 
any organized political action by Rhodes Scholars as a 
group. Men work as individuals. No statistical account of 
their joint effort is possible, but the sum total is important. 

In such ways are Rhodes Scholars doing their part to 
realize in some form the dream of Rhodes for a peaceful 
and orderly world. It woxild have been a matter of pride to 
Rhodes to know so many of his Scholars are taking a part 
in this high argument, that his bounty has gone to men who 
are not merely accomplishing tangible things in the present 
but are also dreaming great dreams for the future. 

More fundamental still is the varied, quiet, . unregi- 
mented, continuing influence of men scattered through all 
cxrupations and through all parts of the country. As indi- 
viduals they are remarkably successful. They are at the 
same time men of public spirit who tend to look beyond 
individual success to the service of the public welfare. Their 
experience has given them some glimpse of the way in 
which the deepest interests of the United States are bound 
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by cultural, economic and political ties with the welfare of 
other countries. 

The American Rhodes Scholars have in forty years made 
for themselves a secure position in American life. As indi- 
viduals we may expect that they will continue generation 
by generation to exert an influence which, whatever it may 
be, will show the mettle of their pasture. They will think 
for themselves i they will probably never be united in sup- 
port of any definite political program. But they may be 
coxmted on to bring intelligence and public spirit and the 
memory of a unique educational experience to bear upon the 
consideration of national and international problems. 

Meanwhile during the forty-odd years since Rhodes’ 
death greater forces than any that he could set in motion 
are bringing about the unity of the English-speaking peo- 
ples of the world. In the two world wars soldiers from the 
United States, Great Britain and the British Dominions 
have fought side by side in defense of the basic ideals of 
democracy. They have twice been united in war and it is 
only sober truth to say that the greatest question before the 
world today is whether they can remain united in the main- 
tenance of peace. Not merely Rhodes Scholars but all for- 
ward-looking men are today working and praying for the 
continuance of that union. There are great difficulties in the 
way, one of the greatest of which Rhodes foresaw — ^the tra- 
ditional American tariff policy. No one can be too sanguine 
about the result, but certainly at no time since Rhodes’ 
death is there less cause for despair. If all the far-flung 
nations of the English-speaking world remain united in 
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support of a new international order in which force will be 
the servant of law, they will bring to reality, in ways which 
he could not have foreseen, the Vision of Cecil Rhodes. 
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I. TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS OF 
THE RHODES TRUST 

ORIGINAL TRUSTEES 

Affointed by wdl dated ist July iSgg 

The Rt, Hon. The Earl of Rosebery, 

K.G., K.T. Reggned 7 May 1917 

The Rt. Hon. The Earl Grey, G.C.B. Died 29 Aug. 1917 
Alfred Beit Died 16 July 1906 

(W. T. Stead, Revoked by 
Codicil dated January 1901 ) 

The Hon. Sir Lewis Michell, C.V.O. Resigned 30 Sept. 1917 
Bourchier Hawksley Died 22 Dec. 1915 

Affointed by codicil dated nth October igoi 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B. Died 13 May 1925 

Affointed by codicil dated 12th March igo2 
Sir Leander Starr Jameson, Bart. Died 26 Nov. 1917 

ELECTED 1917-1925 

Sir Otto Beit, Bart., K,C.M.G. 19 17-1930 

The Lord Lovat, K.T., G.C.V.O. 1917-1933 

Rudyard Kipling 19 17-1925 

GeofFrey Dawson 1925-1944 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Hailsham 1925-1929 

The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, O.M. 1925-1940 
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PRESEISTT TRUSTEES 


"The Rt. Hon, L. S. Amery, C.H. 19 ^ 9 " 

The Rt. Hon. The Earl Baldwin of 

Bewdley, K.G. 1925- 

Sir Edward Peacock, G.C.V.O. 1925- 

Sir R. Sothern Holland, Bart. 1932- 

The Very Rev. John Lowe, Dean of 

Christ Church 1940- 

George Thomas Hutchinson 1940- 

The Rt. Hon- Lord Hailey, 

G.C.S.L, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E. 194I" 


FORMER SECRETARIES TO TUE 
RHODES TRUSTEES 


C. W. Boyd 

Douglas Brodie (Acting) 

Mrs. Dorothea Mavor, now Lady 
Butterfield (Acting) 

T. L. Gilmour 
Geoffrey Dawson 
Sir Edward Grigg, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. (now 
Lord Altrincham) 

The Rt. Hon. The Marquess of 
Lothian, K.T., C.H. 

Sir George Parkin, Organizing 
Secretary 

Sir Francis Wylie, K.B.E., Oxford 
Secretary 

J. M. MacdonneU, K.C., M.P., 
Canada 

J. 'W. Joynt, New Zealand 
B. Hector, New Zealand 
E. T. Norris, New Zealand 


1902-1908 

1902-1905 

1908-1916 

1916-1919 

1919-1922 


1921-1925 

1925-1939 

1902- 1920 

1903- 1931 

1921-1935 

1904- 1910 
1911-1914 

1915-1936 
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PRESENT SECRETARIES 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Elton ^939*" 

Dr. C. K. AUen, K.C., M.C., 

F.B.A., J-P., Oxford Secretary 

and Warden of Rhodes House 1930- 

TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS 
Local General Secretaries 

Australia: Dr. J. C. V. Behan 1921-- 

Canada: D. R. Michener, K.C., 

M.L.A. 1935- 

New Zealand: I. F. MacKenzie 
Newfoundland: The Secretary of the 
Council of Higher Education 
South Africa: Lt. Col. P. T. Lewis, 

K.C., O.B.E,, M.C. 

(Acting Secretary 1945- 
A. H. Gie) 1921- 

Rhodesia: The Director of 
Education, Salisbury 
Bermuda: The Colonial Secretary 
Jamaica: The Secretary of the 
Jamaica Schools Commission 
Mdita: Secretary to H.E. the 
Governor 

East Africa: The Director of 
Education, Nairobi 

Secretary for United States of America 
Dr. Frank Aydelotte 1918- 
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IL DISTRIBUTION OF RHODES 
SCHOLARS BY AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


University of Alabama lO 

Albion College i 

Amherst College 3 

University of Arizona 1 5 

Univerrity of Arkansas 7 

Angustana College i 

Austin College 2 

Baker University 4 

Bates College 5 

Baylor University 4 

Bell Buckle University i 

Beloit College 2 

Bethany College (Kansas) i 
Birmingham College i 

Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege 3 

Bowdoin College 1 2 

Brigham Young University i 
Brown University’^ 22 

California Institute of Tech- 
nology 4 

University of California 1 3 

University of California at 
Los Angeles i 

Calvin College i 

Carleton College 6 


Central College (Missouri) i 

Centre College (Kentucky) 3 

Charleston College (South 
Carolina) 4 

University of Chattanooga i 

University of Chicago i o 

University of Cincinnati 4 

Coe College i 

Colby College 4 

Colgate University i 

College of the City of New 
York I 

Colorado College 5 

University of Colorado 1 1 

Columbia University 2 

Cornell CoUege (Iowa) 2 

Cornell University 1 0 

Cotner College (Nebraska) i 

Creighton University i 

Dakota Wesleyan University i 

Dartmouth College 20 

Davidson College 7 

University of Delaware 6 

Denison University^ 1 

University of Denver 4 

Depauw University i 


* One Scholar-elect did not take up his Scholarship, 

^ John E. F, Wood, A.B. Denison University, accredited to University 
of West Virginia, which he attended two years. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Dickinson College 3 

Drake University 3 

Duke University (including 
Trinity) 6 

Earlham College 2 

Emory College 7 

Emory and Henry College i 
Emporia College 2 

Florida State College i 

University of Florida 8 

Franklin College i 

Franklin and Marshall 

College 2 

Furman University i 

Georgetown College (Ken- 
tucky) 5 

University of Georgia 1 3 

Gettysburg College 2 

Grand Island College i 

Grinnell College 6 

Hamilton College 4 

Hamline University 4 

Hanover College (Indiana) i 
Harvard University 46 

Hastings College (Nebraska) i 
Haverford College 1 1 

Henderson-Brown College 1 


Hendrix College 3 

Hiram College 2 

Hobart College 2 

Hope College 2 

Howard College 4 

Huron College 2 

University of Idaho 18 

University of Illinois 4 

Illinois Wesleyan University i 

Indiana University 5 

Iowa State College i 

Iowa State Teachers College i 

State University of lowa^ 7 

James Millibn University i 

Jamestown College (North 
Dakota) i 

Johns Hopbns University 7 

Kansas Agricultural College 2 

University of Kansas 8 

University of Kentucky 7 

Kenyon College 2 

King Fisher College (Okla- 
homa) 3 

Knox College 2 

Lafayette College i 

Lawrence College 3 

Lehigh University 4 

Linfield College i 


2 Carl W, Sirom, A.B. Luther College, accredited to University of 
Iowa where he took MA. 
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AFFENJDIX II 


Louisiana State University 

9 

University of Louisiana* 

I 

University of Louisville 

I 

Luther College (lowa)^ 

2 

Macalester College 

I 

University of Maine 

2 

Marshal Colege 

I 

Ma^chusetl3 Institute of 


Technology 

4 

McKendrie Colege 

2 

McMinnville Colege 

I 

Mercer University 

2 

Miami University 

2 

Michigan Agricultural Col- 


lege 

2 

University of Michigan 

17 

Middlebury Colege 

9 

Mllsaps College (Missis- 


sippi) 

2 

Milton Colege 

I 

University of Minnesota* 

H 

Misrissippi A. and M. Col- 


lege 

I 

University of Mississippi 


University of Missouri 

14 

Montana State Colege 

4 

University of Montana 

10 

University of Nebraska 

12 

Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 


versity 

I 


University of Nevada 15 

New Mexico A. and M. 

CoUep 3 

University of New Mexico 10 

New York University 2 

University of North Caro- 
lina I o 

University of North Dakota 9 

Northwestern University 4 

University of Notre Dame i 

Oberlin College 5 

Occidental College 4 

Ohio State University 3 

Ohio Wesleyan University 3 

University of Oklahoma^ 14 

Olivet College i 

University of Oregon 1 2 

Park College . i 

University of Pennsylvania 10 

Phillips University* 2 

Pomona College 3 

Presbyterian College of 

South Carolina i 

Princeton University 6 1 

Purdue University i 

Randolph-Macon College l 

Reed College 1 1 

Rice Institute i 

University of Richmond 3 


® WiUmoore- Kenddly Jr.j B.A. University of Oldahoma, accredited to 
Northwestern where he took an M.A. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Ripon College i 

Roanoke College l 

University of Rochester i 

Rollins College 2 

Rutgers University 5 

St. Charles College i 

St. Ignatius College i 

St. John’s College 2 

St. Joseph’s College* i 

St. Olaf’s College 2 

Sioux Falls College i 

University of the South 7 


University of South Carolina 6 
University of South Dakota 2 
University of Southern Cali- 


fornia 3 

Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity (Texas) 3 

Southwestern (Tennessee) 2 

Southwestern (Texas) 2 

Southwestern College (Kan- 
sas) I 

Southwestern State Normal 
(Oklahoma) l 

Stanford University 10 

Stetson University 2 

Swarthmore College i o 

University of Tennessee* 4 

Texas A. and M. College i 

Texas Technological College i 


University of Texas ii 

Transylvania College i 

Trinity College (Connecti- 
cut) 2 

Tulane University 7 

United States Military Acad- 
emy 13 

United States Naval Acad- 
emy 7 

Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege 5 

University of Utah 14 

Vanderbilt University 13 

University of Vermont 10 

Virginia Military Institute 3 

University of Virginia^ 26 

Wabash College 4 

Wake Forest College 2 

Washburn College 2 

Washington and Jefferson 
College I 

Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity 5 

Washington State College 5 

Washington University* 9 

University of Washington 15 

Wesleyan University (Con- 
necticut) 6 

Western Reserve University 5 


^ P, A. Gibson^ B.A. University of Virginia, accredited to Harvard 
University which he attended three years. 
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Westminster College i 

Univeraty of West Virginia 1 1 
West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege I 

Whitman College® 4 

Whitworth College i 

Willamette Univeraty 2 

William Jewell College 

(Mi^uri) I 

Williams College 1 3 


University of Wisconsin 15 

Wofford College 3 

Wooster College 2 

Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute I 

University of Wyoming* 14 

Yale University* 43 

Yankton College (including 
3 from Fargo) 9 


® R. B. Brode^ B.S. Whitman College, accredited to California Insti- 
tute of Technology where he received his Ph.D. 
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III. DISTRIBUTION 
OF AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS 
BY OXFORD COLLEGES 


NO. AM. 

COLLEGE R.S. 

BaUiol 93 

Brasenose 50 

Christ Church loi 

Corpus Christ! 8 

Exeter 88 

Hertford 61 

Jesus 30 

Keble 7 

Lincoln 74 

Magdalen 37 

Merton 91 

New College 46 

Oriel 70 

Pembroke 53 

Queen’s 59 

St. Catherine’s 3 

St, Edmund Hall 1 1 

St. Peter’s Hall 2 

St.John’s - 68 

Trinity 37 

University 23 

Wadham 58 

Worcester 35 


1,106 

Deceased before going to 

Oxford 6 

Did not take up Scholar- 
ship 14 


1,126 



IV. RECORD OF RHODES SCHOLARS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE BRITISH DOMINIONS IN OXFORD EXAMINATIONS 
DOMINIOl'IS ; inclusive By year election 
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inclusive 818 639 14.55 47-4^ ^i*97 29.11 4.85 4.07 

1931-1937 

inclusive 225 179 21.23 60.33 8i.56« 16.20 1.68 ,56 

7 U.S.A. Scholars went down before taking Schools 



V. AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS BY 
OCCUPATIONS: TABULATION^ 


Education (including Educational Administration) 389 

Law (including 19 Professors in Law Schools) 236 

Business 14 1 

Government Service 74 

Medicine (including 16 Professors in Medical Schools) 55 

Journahsts, Writers, Broadcasters 53 

Students 43 

Research 36 

Rehgion 35 

Other Occupations 50 


I,II 2 

Rhodes Scholars duly elected, who did not take up 

scholarship 14 


TOTAL 1,126 

^ In the case of Rhodes Scholars temporarily in military or civilian war 
service, listing has been made according to their peace-time occupations. 
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VI. ALPHABETICAL LIST OF AMERICAN 
RHODES SCHOLARS 

The alphabetical list which follows includes all Americans who 
have held Rhodes Scholarships since the beginning in 1904. It gives 
for each man the state from which he was elected, his Oxford Col- 
lege and the year for which he w^as appointed. It includes also his 
occupation and the position which he holds at present or held 
immediately before the war. No attempt is made here to compile a 
record of war service. Over 250 Rhodes Scholars have been in- 
cluded in the armed forces of the United States and another 150 in 
civilian war agencies. At the appropriate time a war service record 
will be published by the Rhodes Trustees. But for the purposes of 
this book it seems more significant to list the peacetime occupations 
of Rhodes Scholars and accordingly for those in military service or 
civilian war work I have given the occupation and position filled by 
them immediately before the outbreak of the war. 

The names of Scholars now deceased have been marked by a star. 
One thousand, one hundred twenty-six Rhodes Scholars have been 
appointed from the United States since 1904. Fourteen of these 
faded to take up their Scholarships. A few died in Oxford or shortly 
after their return. For them no occupations can be given. Despite 
these gaps, information is available concerning the careers of just 
over 1,100. 


Abbott, C. D. Delaware and New C allege ^ ^24 Education 
Professor of English, University of Buffalo 
Abram, Morris B. Georgia and Pembroke^ ’39 Student 
Ackerson, Luton Oregon and St, Johrdsy ’16 Education 
Professor of P^chology, New York University 
Adams, E. T. Texas and Worcester, ’ll Law 

Adams, Samuel Arizona and Worcester, ’34 Education 
Phoenix Junior College 

* Adams, W. F. California and Oriel, ’21 Education 

Adamson, F. M, South Dakota and Trinity, ’30 U.S. Navy 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 


Ailes, E. H. Michigan and Oriely ’27. Miller, 
Canfield, Paddock and Stone, Detroit, Mich. 
Albert, Carl B. Oklahoma and St. Peter^s, ^31 
Ohio Oil Company, Marshall, 111 . 

Alburn, Cary R. Ohio and St. Johh^s^ ’05 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Alexander, Leigh New Jersey and Queen^s, ^05 
Professor of Classics, Oberlin 
Allen, N, B. North Dakota and St. Johidsy ’23 
Assoc. Prof, English, University of Delaware 
Allendoerfer, Carl B. Pennsylvania and New 
CoUegCy ’32. Assoc. Prof. Mathematics, Haver- 
ford 

Amacker, D. M. Louisiana and Otiely ’17. Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Southwestern 
Anderson, D. B. Georgia and Queen^Sy ’07 
Anderson, F. M. Nevada and St. John^Sy ’29 
Carson City, Nevada 
* Anderson, G. W., Jr. Virginiay ’16 
Anderson, R. W. Minnesota and New Colie ge^ 
’18. New York City 

Anderson, X. S. New Hamf shire and New CoL 
legey ^23. Professor of History, University of 
Iowa 

Arms, H. S. Idaho and Jesusy ’36, Clarendon 
Laboratory, Oxford 

Armstrong, E. McP. Maryland and Oriely ’05 
Medical Director, Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany 

^Armstrong, J. B. New York and Mertony ’16 
Arnold, W. H., Jr. Arkansas and Universityy 
’14. Arnold and Arnold, Texarkana, Ark. 
Ashby, S. R. Texas and Mertony ’04. Professor 
Emeritus of English, University of Maine 


Law 

Law 

Law 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Medicine 

Research 

Education 

Research 

Medicine 

Business 

Law 

Education 
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Ashworth, R, Utah and Exeter^ ’17 
Ault, W , O. Kansas and JesuSy ’07. Professor 
of Histor}^, Boston University 
Aydelotte, Frank Indiana and Brasenossy ^05 
Director, Institute for Advanced Study 


Babcock, R. S. Illinois and Bdlioly ’37. Instruc- 
tor in History, Black Mountain College 
Bacher, J. R. North Dakota and St, J ohrdsy ’18 
Professor of Histor}^ and Dean, Wagner Col- 
lege 

Bagley, Charles R. North Carolina and St, 
Johnhy ’17. Professor of French, Dartmouth 
College 

Bailey, Dana K. Arizona and Queerdsy ’37 
Ballet, Stephen K. Ohio and Universityy ’37 
Director of Admissions, Hiram College 
Baine, Rodney M. Mississiffi and Mertony ’36 
Instructor in English, University of Missouri 
Baker, B. M., Jr. Virginia and Ballioly ^23. Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Baker, R. B. Rhode Island and Christ Churchy 
^35. Editorial Staff, Providence Journal 
*Baker, R. F. Michigan and Ballioly ’28 
Baker, R. L., Jr. Kentucky and Corf us ChrisUy 
’25. Director of Pubhcation, National Indus- 
trial Conference Bd. 

Ballard, Frederic L., Jr. Pennsylvania and 
New CollegCy ’39 

Ballard, Marshall, Jr. Louisiana and Brase- 
noscy ’35. Tung Oil Plantations, Lumberton, 
Miss. 

Baltzell, E. R. Indiana and Queen^Sy ’19 
Davis, Baltzell and Sparks, Indianapolis 
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Education 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Astronomer 

Education 

Education 

Medicine 

Journalism 

Journalism 

Law 

Business 

Law 



ALPHABETICAL LIST 


Bane, Charles A. Illinou and Queen^Sy ’35 
Sullivan and Cromwell, New York City 
Barber, Charles F. Illinou and BalUol, ^39 
*Barbour, W. T. Michigan and Oriely ^08 
Professor of Law, Columbia Law School 
Barker, R. H. California and Ballioly ’22. In- 
structor in English, Brooklyn College 
Barnard, Robert C. Oregon and Hertford^ ’36 
Department of Justice 

Barnes, G. E. Montana and ChAst Churchy ’04 
Pastor, Overbrook Presbyterian Church, Phil- 
adelphia 

Barnes, W. C. Colorado and Lincohiy ’13. Whee- 
lock College, Boston 

Barnett, Allen. Kentucky and Exeter y ’ll 
Professor of History, Woodberry Forest School 
Barnett, Robert W. North Carolina and Mer- 
tony ’34. Research Associate, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations 

Barr, Stringfellow Virginia and Ballioly ’17 
President of St. John’s College 
Barron, Bryton South Dakota and Pembrokcy 
’18. Division of Research & Publication, De- 
partment of State 

*Barton, a. K. Maryland and C hAst Churchy ’ 1 6 
Bates, M. S, Ohio and St. Johrdsy ’16. Professor 
of History, University of Nanking 
Bates, Robert C. Montana and W adhaniy ’37 
Vice-Consul, Georgetown, British Guiana 
Battles, Ford L. West Virginia and Exeter y ’38 
Teaching Fellow in English, University of 
Wpst Va. 

Baugh, R. H. Alabama and Wadhamy ’27. Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Cleveland 


Law 

Student 

Law 

Education 

Law 

Ministry 

Education 

Education 

Research 

Education 
Govt. Service 


Ministry 

Education 

Govt. Service 

Education 

Business 
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Bean, Atherton. Minnesota and Brasenose^ ’32 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Beard, H. K. North Dakota and W adhaniy ’l I 
Teacher of Piano, Voice and Musical Theory 
Beaty, E. E. Tennessee and Bembroke^ ’26. At- 
torney, Federal Land Bank, New Orleans 
Beckett, R. C. Mississiffi and Pembrokey ’07 
Illinois Central Railway Co., Chicago 
Beckwith, R. H. Montana and Jesusy ’20. Pro- 
fe^r of Geology, University of Wyoming 
^Beebe, C. H. Nevada and JesuSy ’ll. Chemical 
Research 

Beer, S. H. Michigan and Ballioly ’32. Instructor 
in Government, Harvard 
Beers, N. R. Missouri and Hertfordy ’34. In- 
structor in Meteorology, U.S. Naval Academy 
Beirne, F. F. Virginia and Mertony ’ll. Asso- 
ciate Editor, Evening SuUy Baltimore 
Bell, Charles G. Mississiffi and Exetevy ’36 
Instructor in English, Princeton 
Bell, T. S. New Mexico and Lincolny ’05* Lum- 
ber Manufacturer, Pasadena 
Beider, E. F. South Carolina and Christ Churchy 
’ll. Melten and Belser, Columbia, S.C. 
Belsheim, Edmund O. North Dakota and Su 
John^Sy ’27. Root, Clark, Buckner and Ballan- 
tine. New York City 

Bennett, J. D. Wyoming and Oriely ’24. Pro- 
fessor of EngUsh, Olivet College 
Sevan, R. H. Rhode Island and W orcestery ’04 
Providence, R.I. 

Beyer, Lynn. Minnesota, and Oriely ’32. Assist- 
ant Professor of English, Lawrence College 
Beyer, R. Carlyle Minnesota and Trinityy ’37 
University of Minnesota 
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Business 

Music 

Law 

Law 

Education 

Research 

Education 

Education 

Journalism 

Education 

Business 

Law ’ 

Law 

Education 

Publicist 

Education 

Education 
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Billings, F. Tremain, Jr. Pennsylvania and 
Balliolj ’36. Vanderbilt University Hospital 
Binns, J. H. Washington and Brasenose^ ’16 
Williamson, Binns and Cunningham, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Bishop, J. H. Arkansas and Balliol, ’16. Culver 
Military Academy 

*Black, R.D., Jr. New York andMagdalenj^^A^ 
Blackburn, William South Carolina and 
Hertjordy ’23. Associate Professor of English, 
Duke University 

Blackman, Berkeley Florida and Queerds^ ’07 
Principal Engineer, U.S. Division Engineer 
OjSice, Atlanta 

Blake, M. C, New Hampshire and Magdalen^ 
’ll. Headmaster, Private School 
Blake, R. E. Tennessee and Exeter^ ’08. Coun- 
sel and Director of various companies 
Blalock, S. H. W ashington and Christ Churchy 
’07. War Production Board 
*Bland, W. j. Ohio andLincolny ’10 
Blanshard, Brand Michigan and Merton^ ’13 
Profe^or of Philosophy, Yale 
*Blodgett, R. E. Missouri and W adham^ ’04 
Bodine, j. W. Connecticut and Balliol^ ’33 
Drinker, Biddle and Reath, Philadelphia 
Bolich, W. B. North Carolina and Pembroke^ 
’21. Professor of Law”, Duke University 
Bolder, E. R. Indiana and Jesus^ ’26. Grasselli 
Chemical Co., Hudson, Ohio 
Bond, A. D. Missouri and Christ Churchy ’25 
Vice-Prerident, A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., 
Mexico, Mo. 

Bonesteel, C. H., Ill New Y ork and Exeter y ’3 1 


Medicine 

Law 

Education 

U.S. Army 
Education 

Govt. Service 

Education 
Business 
Govt. Service 
Law 

Education 

Law 

Law 

Law 

Research 

Business 

U.S. Army 
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BoorstiN, D, J. Oklahoma and Ballloly ’34 
Assistant Professor of Legal History, Univer- 
sity of Cliicago 

Booth, E. T., Jr. Georgia and Christ ChurcK 
^34. Physics Laboratory, Columbia University 
Boothe, A. L. Virginia and Brasenose^ ^29. At- 
torney, Alexandria, Va. 

Borsch, R. A. Illinois and Lincoln, ’25. Winston, 
Strawn and Shaw, Chicago 
Bosworth, B. M. Vermont and Trinity, ’19 
Bronxville, N.Y. 

Bosworth, Wayne C. Vermont and Trinity, 
’13. Middlebury, Vermont 
Bowden, C. G. Missouri and New College, ’14 
Sales Manager, Northrup, King & Co., Boise 
Bowie, C. C. Iowa and Merton, ’22. San Benito, 
Texas 

Bowler, H. R. Oregon and St. John^s, ’13. Sec- 
retary of Literature & Visualization, Northern 
Baptist Convention, New York City 
*BoyCE, J, L Delaware and Trinity, ’lO 
Boyd, M. C. Pennsylvania and Oriel, ^14* Teacher 
of Music 

^Bradley, Hugh Alabama and Brasenose, ’24 
Brandt, Joseph A. Oklahoma and Lincoln, ’21 
President, Henry Holt & Co., New York City 
Brandt, R. P. Missoun and Lincoln, ^18. Head, 
St. Louis Post’-Disfatch Bureau, Washington 
^Branham, W. H. Kentucky and Queerds, ^05 
Branscomb, Ha-bnie Alabama and Wadham,^!^ 
Dean, Divinity School, Duke University 
Braxton, Carter M. Florida and C hrist Church, 
’24. Partner, Hammond, Harvey, Braxton Co., 
New York City 


Education 

Research 

Law 

Law 

Medicine 

Law 

Business 

Law 

Religious work 

Law 

Music 

Law 

Publishing 

Journalism 

Education 

Education 

Law 
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Breyfogle, W. A- New Hamf shire and Magda-- 
len^ ’28. Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 

Brice, Charles S. South Carolina and Lincoln^ 
’10. Judge Advocate GeneraFs Office, War 
Department 

Brinton, Crane Massachusetts and New Col- 
ie ge^ ’19. Professor of History, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

Bristow, F. B. Kansas and Merton^ ’lO. Fair- 
fax, Va. 

Brockway, T. P. Oregon and Lincolny ^22. Po- 
litical Economy and History Dept., Benning- 
ton College 

Brode, Robert B. At-Large^ Oriely ’24. Profes- 
sor of Physics, Univ. of California 

Brodie, P. H. rkansas and Worcester, ’13. Mas- 
ter, Canterbury School 

Bronson, B. H. Michigan and Oriel, ’22. Asso- 
ciate Professor of English, Univ. of California 

Brooke, C. F. Tucker West Virginia and Su 
Johrdsy ’04. Professor of English, Yale 

Brooke, Wallace S. Montana and Balliol, ’37 

Brooks, Cleanth Louisiana and Exeter, ’29 
Professor of English Literature, Louisiana 
State Univ. 

Brooks, R. P. Georgia and Brasenose, ’04. Dean 
and Professor of Economics, University of 
Georgia 

Brooks, R. R. R. C onnecUcut and Worcester, 
’26. Assistant Professor of Social Sciences, Wil- 
liams College 

Brown, Arthur A. Maine and Brasenose, ’33. 
Research Assistant, L. Bamberger & Co. 

Brown, Calvin S., Jr. Mississiffi and Merton, 
’30. Associate Professor of English, University 
of Georgia 


Author 

Law 

Education 

Law 

Education 

Ed ucation 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Medicine 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Research 

Education 
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Brown, F. K. W ashington and Exeter^ ’19. Pro- 
fessor of English, St. John^s College 
Brown, Franklin M. California and University ^ 
^36. A^t. Dean and Asst. Prof, of Law, Yale 
Brown, Gerald L. South Dakota and Erase- 
nosey ^38. Atcheson, Topeka and Santa Fe, Los 
Angeles 

Brown, H. L., Jr. Ohio and Jesusy ’35. Cincin- 
nati Enquirer 

Brown, J. A. New Hampshire and New College 
Dean, American University of Beirut, Syria 
Brown, M. A. South Dakota aTid Worcester, ’08 
Chamberlain, S.D. Atty. for District of South 
Dakota 

Brown, R. M. California and Oriel, ’32. Mc- 
Cutchen, Thomas, Matthew, Griffiths and 
Green 

Brown, W. C. Idaho and Exeter, ’27. Assoc. 

Prof, of English, University of Kansas City 
Brown, Walter L. West Virginia and Christ 
Churchy ’26. Vice-President & General Coun- 
sel, Western Electric Co., New York City 
Brownell, H. C. Vermont and Oriel, ^10. Prof, 
of History, Lingnan University; Visiting Lec- 
turer in History, Rhode Island State College 
Bruce, H. L. Texas and W orcester, ^13. Baker, 
Botts, Andrews and Wharton, Houston, Texas 
"^Bruce, L. M. Nevada, ’23 
Bruchholz, Henry V* Minnesota and Hert- 
ford, ’13. Vice-President, First Natl. Bank of 
Minneapolis 

Bryan, Hugh M. New Mexico and Hertford, 
^10. U.S. Grazing Service, Salt Lake City 
Bryan, W. S. Georgia and Merton, ^lo. Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of N.Y., Atlanta, Ga. 


Education 

Law 

Law 

Joiirnahsm 

Education 

Law 

Law 

Education 

Law 

Education 

Law 

Banking 

Govt. Service 
Business 
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Bryant, F. S. Nevada and Jesus y ’13. Director 
& Vice-President, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia 

Bryant, R. C. Ohio and Pembrokey ^29. B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron 

Buchanan, S. M. Massachusetts and Ballioly ^17 
Dean, St. John’s College, Annapolis 

Buchholz, F. W. Florida and Pemhrokcy ’05 
Supervising Principal, Gainesville (Fla.) Public 
Schools 

Buck, P. W. Idaho and Wadham. Professor of 
Political Science, Stanford University 

Burgess, R. W. Rhode Island and Lincolny ’08 
Chief Economist, Western Electric Co. 

Burk, R. E. Oklahoma emd Mertony ’23. E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. 

Burlingame, L. J. Wisconsin and OAely ’19 
Quarles, Spence and Quarles, Milwaukee 

Burns, R. E. Wyoming and Hertjordy ’29. Pat- 
ent Attorney, New York City 

Burrus, J. D., Jr. Wisconsin and BrasenosCy ’27 
Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., New York City 

Burt, Arthur K. Montana and Pembrokcy ’23 
Instructor in English, College of the City of 
New York 

Bur WELL, C. L. Tennessee and Merton^ ’32 
Jones and Burwell, Charlotte, N.C. 

Bur WELL, W. R. Rhode Island and Mertony ’l6 
Chairman of Board, Brush Development Co,, 
Cleveland 

Bush, C. W. Delaware and Brasenose^ ’04. Di- 
rector of Personnel Records and of Placement, 
Univ. of Delaware 

*Butler, V. K. California and W orcestery ’ll 
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Butter WORTH, W. W. Louisiana and W orces- 
tepy ’24. Foreign Service Officer, Department 
of State 

Byles, Julius New York and Magdalen, ’31 
Moimtainville, N.Y. 

Campbell, E. H., Jr, West Virginia and Ballioly 
’23. ProL of Surger}" & Attending Neurosur- 
geon, Albany Medical College, N.Y. 

Campbell, W. S. Oklahoma and Merton, ’08 
Profe^r of English, Univ. of Oklahoma and 
Writer (Stanley Vestal) 

Canham, E. D. Maine and Oriel, ’26. Editor, 
Christian Science Monitor 

Carey, R. G. Kansas and Hertford, ’24. Instruc- 
tor in History, University of Denver 

Carey, W. D. P. Kansas and Christ Church, ’22 
Martindell, Carey, Brown and Brabets, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas 

Carle, Bridsall N. Washington and Lin-* 
coin ^39 

Carleton, J. P. New Hamf shire and Magda-* 
len, ’22. McLane, Davis and Carleton, Man- 
chester, N.H, 

Carlson, G. A. Colorado and Hertford, ’31 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Carmichael, O. C. Alabama and Wadham, ’13 
President, Carnegie Foundation for Advance- 
ment of Teaching 

Carothers, Neil Arkansas and Pembroke, ’04 
Dean, College of Business Administration, Le- 
high University 

^Carpenter, J. R. Oklahoma and Lincoln 

Carpenter, Rhys New York and BaUiol, ’08 
Professor of Classical Archaeology, Bryn Mawr 
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Carson, R. M. Michigan and Oriely ’l8. Davis, 
Polk, War dwell, Sunderland and Kliendl, New 
York City 

Carter, C. W., Jr. Illinois and WadhanZy ’19 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New York 
City 

Carter, F. Bayard Delaware and Ballioly ’18 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Duke 
University 

Carter, Gi^ay Delaware andBaUioly 0.7^. Green- 
wich, Connecticut 

Carter, William C. Mmne and BaUioly ’38 
Casady, E. R., Jr. Arizona and St. Edmund 
Hally ’29. Assistant Professor of English, Brown 
University 

Castle, C. A. Kansas and Wadhamy T4 
Cates, Aubrey, Jr. Kentucky and Pembrokcy 
’29. Montgomery, Alabama 
Chalmers, G. K. Rhode Island and Wadhamy 
’26. President of Kenyon College 
Chalmers, John Vermont and BrasenosCy ’38 
Instructor in Economics, Cornell 
Chaney, N. K. Minnesota and BaUioly ’07 
United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia 
Chapman, C. B. Alabama and St. lohn^Sy ^36 
Fellow, Rockefeller Foundation 
Chase, E. P. Hew Hampshire and Magdaleny Y6 
Professor of Government, Lafayette College 
Chase, J. W. New York and Mertony ^26. Gro- 
ton, Conn. 

*Chatfield, C. M. Nevada and Lincoln, ^21 
Washoe County Library, Reno, Nev. 
Chenoweth, a. S. Colorado and Lincoln, ’07 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlantic City, N.J. 
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Childers, J. S. Alabama and Worcester^ ’21 
Professor of English, Birmingham-Southern, 
and Author 

Childs, T. W. Missouri a7%d Merton^ ’28. Lazard 
Freres, New York City 

Christensen, J. M. Utah and Jesus ^ ’21. Inge- 
bretsen, Ray, Rawlins and Christensen, Salt 
Lake City 

Christopherson, Paul. Minnesota and Wad-- 
hamy ’24. Christopherson, Faegre and Benson, 
Minneapolis 

Chudson, Walter A. Pennsylvania and Ballioly 
^34. Research Assoc., Nad, Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research 

Cl^K, Dean A. Minnesota and Balliol^ ’27 
Medical Director, Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater N.Y. 

Clark, Richard N., Jr. Georgia and Merton, 
^32, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

* Clarke, J. M. Pennsylvania and Exeter, ’19 

Clason, C. R. Mmne and Christ Church, ’14 
Member, House of Representatives 

Cleckley, H. M. Georgia and University, ’24 
Professor of Psychiatry, Univ. of Georgia 
School of Medicine 

Clefton, H. E. Minnesota and Magdalen, ’19 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Univ. of Minnesota 

Clements, R. Canon Texas and Hertford, ^35 
Assistant Treasurer, Shroder Trust Co., New 
York City 

Cleveland, Harlan Ohio and University, ’38 
Actg. Vice-Pres.,^ Economic Section, Allied 
Commission, Rome, Italy 
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Cochran, H. G. Delaware and St. Johrds^ ’o8 
Tudee, Juvenile & Domestic Relations Court, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Cocke, W. J., Jr. North CaroUna and Merton^ 
’26. Williams and Cocke, Asheville, N.C. 

Coffin, Robert P. T. Mcdne and Trinity ^ ’16 
Professor of English, Bowdoin College, and 
Author 

Cole, K. C, Washington and St. Johrds^ ^2 1 . Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, University of Wash- 
ington 

Cole, W. D. Montana and Queetds^ ’24. Coun- 
sel, Union Bag and Paper Corp., N.Y.C. 

Coleman, Francis F. Oregon and Exeter, ’31 
The Texas Company, Glenham, N.Y. 

Coleman-Norton, P. R. At-Large^ Christ 
Churchy ^19. Assoc. Prof, of Classics, Prince- 
ton University 

Collingwood, Charles C. Maryland and New 
College, ’39. Correspondent, Columbia Broad- 
casting System 

Connor, William M., Jr. South Carolina and 
Magdalen, ^36 

Cook, R. L. Vermont and Exeter, ’26. Professor 
of American Literature, Middlebury College 

Cook, W. Coburn New Mexico and Hertford, 
’14. City Attorney, Turlock, CaHfornia 

Cooke, H. H. West Virginia and Christ Church, 
’21. Research Chemist, Stance, Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N J. 

CooLlDGE, C. B. Wyoming and Exeter, ’20 
Mortgage broker, Camden, N.J. 

*CooN, R. H. Nebraska and Lincoln, ^04. Asso- 
ciate Professor of Latin, Indiana University 
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CoRNswEET, Albert C. Rhode Island and Si. 
Johfdsy ’29. Psycholog}^ faculty, UmV. of North 
Carolina 

CoRRY, Andrew V. Montana and Merton^ ’27 
Consulting Geologist 

Cox, H. B. Nebraska and Christ Churchy ^27 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 
Crabill, Frank W. Nebraska and Lincoln^ ^36 
Root, Clark, Buckner and Ballandne, New 
York City 

Craft, G. S. Georgia and Hertford^ ’30. Vice- 
President, Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
Craig, C. B. South Dakota and Rembroke^ ’26 
Christian Science Practitioner, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Craig, Gordon A. New Jersey and Balliol^ ^36 
Asst. Prof, of History, Princeton University 
Craige, Ernest North Carolina and Christ 
Churchy ’39 

Crawford, F. H. North Dakota and St. John^s^ 
’20. Professor of Physics, Williams College 
Crittenden, W. C. CaUfomia and Trinity ^ ’04 
San Frandsco, Cah’fornia 
Crockett, Philip D. Mdne and Trinity^ ’19 
New Brunswick, N.J, 

Crone, N. L. Iowa and Merton^ ^25. Boston 
Cronkhite, L. W. Rhode Island and W or ces^ 
toTy ’05. President & Treasurer, Cronkhite, 
Inc., Boston 

Crooks, T. T. Idaho and Hertfordy ’10. Chi- 
cago 

Crosby, L. A. Maine and Trinity y ’13. Sullivan 
and Cromwell, New York City 
Crosland, C. E. Alabama and Wadhamy ’lo 
Retired 
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Cross, Roscoe Kentucky and Pembroke^ ’26 
Bell, Dutch and Santry, Boston 
Crossland, W. F. Nebraska and W adham^ ^13 
First M.E. Church, Rochester, N.Y. 
Crystal, Dean K. Washington and Exeter ^ ^36 
Mass. General Hospital, Boston 
CuMMiNG, Robert Jamieson Maine and New 
College^ ’38 

CUNINGGIM, Merrimon North CaroUna and 
Merton^ ’33. Professor of Religion, Denison 
University 

Cunningham, Hugh T. Kansas and Balliol^ 
’34. Tutor in History and Literature, Harvard 
Cunningham, R. N. North Dakota andQueen^s, 
^26. Director of Admissions, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity 

Currie, J. Hector Mississiffi and St. Johrds^ ’38 
Curtis, G. H. Idaho and W orcestery ’08. Secy. 

to Senator G. H. Taylor, Washington, D.C. 
Cushing, W. S. Connecticut and Mertony ^08 
Teacher of Latin and Greek, Groton School 
Custer, J, S. Missouri and W orcestery ’07. Head 
of History Dept., The Gunnery School, Wash- 
ington, Conn. 

Cutting, G. P. Georgia and Oriel, ^36. Asst. 
Prof, of History, Univeraty of Iowa 

Daggett, DeVan D., Jr. Louisiana and Exeter, 
’39. Pitcher and Daggett, Baton Rouge, La. 
D’Arms, E. F. Wisconsin and Oriel, ’25. Profes- 
sor of Classics, University of Colorado 
Daspit, a. B. Louisiana and Keble, ’31. Instruc- 
tor in Government, Louisiana State University 
Davenport, H. W. California and Balliol, ’35 
Prof, of Physiology, University of Utah School 
of Medicine 
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Da¥IDj C, W. lUmms and Herijord, ’o8. Director 
of Libraries, UniY. of Pa. 

Davidson, Norman Illinois and Magdalen^ ’37 
RCA Laboratories, Princeton, N.J. 

David^n, R. F. South Carolina and Christ 
Churchy ^26. Prof, of Religion and Philosophy, 
Stephens College 

Davies, J. A. V. Utah and Ballioly ’18. Asst. 
Prof., Harvard Medical School and Private 
Practice 

Davis, A. K., Jr. Virginia and Balliolj ^19. Pro- 
fessor of English, University of Virginia 
Davis, B. M. Illinois and Trinity y ^ 3 ^* Dniv. of 
Rochester School of Medicine 
Davis, Elmer Indiayia and Queerdsy ’ i o. WFIL, 
Former Director, OWI 

Davis, H. H. Utah and Exeter, ^24. Professor of 
English, Pomona College 
Davis, J. H. Kentucky and Exeter, ’20. Professor 
of History, Southwestern 
Davis, Vest Missouri and Exeter, ’ll. Head 
Asst, in English, Central High School, St. 
Louis 

Davison, W^. C. Neu^ York and Merton, ’13 
Dean, Duke University Medical School 
Davisson, O. F., Jr. C onnecticut and New Col-- 
lege, ’20. Gaylordsville, Conn. 

Dawson, John P. Michigan and Oriel, ’24. Pro- 
fessor of Law, Univ. of Michigan 
Dealey, j. Q., Jr. Rhode Island and Hertford, 
’20. Assoc. Prof, of Political Science, Hamilton 
College 

DeitER, G. H. Wisconsin and Brasenose, ’30 
deLaunay, Jules Alabama and Jesus, ’32 
Professor of Physics, Xexas Technological Col- 
lege 
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Dennes, William R. Calif omia cmd Corpus 
ChrisUy ’19. Professor of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of California 

DensmorEj H. B. Oregon and Umuerskyj ’04 
Professor of Greek, University of Washington 
Derryberry, W. E. Tennessee and St. John^s^ 
’28. President, Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute 

Devan, S. Arthur New Jersey and Christ 
Churchy ’ll. Investigations Staff, House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee 
deVos, Paul L. Arizona and Uniuersity, ’30 
Dick, A. C. South Carolina and Christ Churchy 
’17. Ne^v York City 

Disney, Richard L. Arizona and Exetery ’10. 

Judge, Tax Court of the United States 
*Doe, a. B. Wisconsin and Ballioly ’13. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

^Donaldson, McP. H. Colorado and Pembroke y 
’ll. Professor of Economics, Boston University 
Donovan, Hedley W. Minnesota and Hertjordy 
’34. Washington Post 

Doty, J. D. Texas and Pembrokey ’18. Professor 
of History, Union College 
Dowling, J. W. Nebraska and Ballioly ’33 
Teacher of Philosophy 

*Drake, Edward F. New Jersey and Brase- 
nosCy ’32 

Duborg, F. R. Nevada and St. John^Sy ’30 
Dubuisson, Edward Louisiana and Exetery ’21 
Dubuisson and Dubuisson, Opelousas, La. 
Dugan, Arthur B. Mississippi and Mertony ’33 
Political Science Dept., Univeraty of the South 
*Dunbar, Earl M. Ohio and Mertony ’22 
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Duniway, B. C. Minnesota and Merton^ ’31 
Cushing and Cushing, San Francisco, Calif. 
Dunlap, R. W. Kentucky and Oriely^ij. Travel 
Editor, New York Herald’-TAbune 
Dunlap, S. Rhodes Iowa and St, Edmund Hally 
’35. Instructor in English, University of Iowa 
Durham, T. C. Virgmia and Christ Churchy ’13 
St. Leonards^n-Sea, Sussex, England 
Durr, C. J. Alabama and Queen* Sy ’18. Com- 
missioner, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion 

Eagan, E. P. F. Colorado and Hew C allege y ^22 
Noonan, Kaufman and Eagan, New York City 
Eagleton, Clyde Oklahoma and Worcester, 
’14. Prof, of International Law, New York 
University 

Earley, LeRoy William Oklahoma and 
Jesus y ’38 

Easum, C. V. IlJmois and St, John*Sy ^16. Pro- 
fessor of History, University of Wisconsin 
Ebert, Robert H. lUinois and Magdalen, ^36 
Eckel, E, H., Jr. Missouri and Wadham, ^lO 
Rector, Trinity Episcopal Church, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

=^Edsall, T. H. Nevada, ^17 
Edwards, C. D. Missouri and Lincoln, ’21. Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Northwestern 
Egan, James N. Connecticut and Exeter, ’37 
Eikel, Robert, Jr. Texas and Lincoln, ^30 
Royston and Rayzor, Houston, Texas 
Eliot, S. E. Missouri and Hertford, ^05. Man- 
chester Educational Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Elkins, Wilson H. Texas and Oriels ’33. Presi- 
dent, San Angelo Junior College, San Angelo, 
Tex. 

*Ellingwood, E. a. R. Colorado and Merton^ 
^ I o. Professor of Political Science, Northwestern 
Elliott, W. Y. Tennessee and Ballioly ^19. 

Professor of Government, Harvard 
Ellsworth, P. T. Washington and Brasenose^ 
’22. Professor of Economics, University of 
Wisconsin 

Emery, C. B. Wisconsin and Mertony ^21. Assoc. 
Prof, of Law, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Emrich, C. Lyman, Jr. Illinois and Exetery ’34 
Poppenhusen, Johnston, Thompson & Ray- 
mond, Chicago 

England, B. Mississiffi and W odhaTny ’18. Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh 
Engle, Paul. Iowa and Mertony ’33. Asst. Prof. 

of English, State University of Iowa 
English, H. B. Nebraska and Pembrokcy ’ll 
Professor of Psychology, Ohio State University 
Ensign, N. E. Illinois and St, Edmund Hally ’05 
Assoc. Prof. AppHed Mechanics, University of 
Illinois 

Espey, John J. California and Mertony ’35. Asst. 

Prof, of English, Occidental CoEege 
Evans, B. B. Ohio and University , ’28. Professor 
of English, Northwestern 
Evans, Elwyn Wisconsin and BrasenosCy ’18 
President, WEmington Trust Co. 

Evans, Francis C. Pennsylvania and Oriely ’36 
Instructor in Biology, Haverford 

Fairbank, J. K. South Dakota and Ballioly ’29 
Teacher of History, Harvard 
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Falk^ Leslie Alan Missouri and Lincoln^ ^37 
Fabjcy, Austin Minnesota and Hertjord^ ’3 1 
Instructor in English, Univ. of Texas 
Farinholt, L. H. Maryland and Queerdsy ’28 
Assoc. Prof, of Chemistry, Washington & Lee 
Farley, L. E. Mississiffi a?idLmcolny ’10. Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Farmer, G. O. West Virginia and Brasenosoy 
^36. Counsel, National Labor Relations Board 
Farmer, J. A. Montana and Pemhrokey ’21 
American Tel. and Tel. Co., New York City 
Faucett, L. W. Tennessee and St. John^Sj ^16 
Feather, G. A. New Mexico and Wadhanij ^17 
Vice-Pres., New Mexico Farm and Livestock 
Bureau 

Fergusson, Francis New Mexico and Queerds. 

^23. Division of Drama, Bennington College 
Ficken, F. a. OKto and Exeter y ’32. Department 
of Mathematics, University of Tennessee 
Field, Robert Michael Texas and Sertfordy 
^21. New York City 

Finger, W. L. Mississiffi and St. John^Sy ’16 
General Manager, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York City 

Fischer, J. Oklahoma and Lincolny ’33. Editor, 
Harfers Magazine 

Fitch, E. M. South Dakota and St. Edmund 
BLoLly ’23. Director of Personnel Relations, Air 
Transport Association 

Fite, A. G. Tennessee and Christ Churchy ’14 
Associate Professor of French, U.C.L.A. 

Fitz, E. W. Wyoming and Wadhamy ^li. Re- 
search Advertising Dept., Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Chicago 
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FitzGerald, Joseph H. Montana and. Jesus j 
’32. Mark M. Horblit, Boston 
*Fleet, W. a. Virginia and Magdalen^ ^04 
Supt., Culver Military Academy 
Flint, F. C. Oregon and BalUol^ ^19. Professor 
of English, Dartmouth College 
^Flint, W. W., Jr. New Hamf shire and Balliol^ 
’14. Classics Department, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N.H. 

Flory, Harry D., Jr. Nebraska and St. 
Johfdsj ’38 

Flournoy, Fitzgerald Virginia and ExeUr^ ’22 
Professor of Engh’sh, Washington and Lee 
University 

Fobes, F. H. Massachusetts and Balliol^ ’04. Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Amherst College 
Folsom, Franklin Colorado and Merton^ ’30 
Fooshee, Malcolm Tennessee and Christ 
Churchy ’22. Donovan, Leisure, Newton and 
Lumbard, New York City 
Ford, Edwin D., Jr. Idaho and St. John^s^ ’21 
Reid and Priest, New York City 
Ford, E. J. Mississiffi and Christ Churchy ’05 
Ford and Ford, Pascagoula, Miss. 

Ford, Herbert G. Florida and Christ Churchy 
’21. Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
Foster, Carol H. Idaho and BrasenosCy ’05 
Foreign Service Officer, Department of State 
*Foster, R, B. Idaho and Lincoln j ’13. Professor 
of French 

Fowle, W. F. Vermont and Exetery ’37. Radio 
Commentator, Columbia Broadcasting System 
Frank, Grady C. North Carolina and St. 
John^Sy ’30. Asheville School for Boys, North 
Carolina 
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Franta, W. a. North Dakota and Jesus ^ ^35 
Pittsburgh Plate Gla^ Co., Pittsburgh 
Fraser, Mowat G. North Dakota and Merton^ 
^21. Dean, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. 
Frechtling, Louis E. Ohio and Queen^s, ’36 
Res. Assoc., Foreign PoHcy Association, New 
York City 

French, D. M. California and &t. John^s^ ’3 1 
Asst. Prof, of Government, Mills College 
Freutel, E. C., Jr. Iowa and Oriels ^39 
Frierson, W. C. Tennessee and Wadham, ^20 
Asst. Prof, of English, Univ. of Alabama 
Frye, L. A. Minnesota and Hertford^ ’08. Haw- 
kins, Delafield and Longfellow, New York 
City 

Fulbright, J. W. Arkansas and Pembroke, ’25 
Senator from Arkansas 

Fulkerson, Baucum Arkansas and Exeter, ’39 
Rose, Loughborough, Dobyns and House, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

Fulton, John F. Minnesota and Magdalen, ’21 
Professor of Physiology, Yale University 
Fulton, M. N. Rhode Island and Merton, ’19 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital and Harvard 
University 

Gaddy, W. M. North Carolina and Hertford, ’lO 
Gailor, F. H, Tennessee and New College, ^13 
Assoc. Justice, Tennessee Supreme Court 
Gamble, F. R. Illinois and St. John^s, ^20. Pres- 
ident, American Assoc, of Advertising Agen- 
cies, New York City 

Gardner, James R. Maryland andBrasenose, ^37 
Garretson, a. H. Washington and Hertford, ^32 
Asst. Prof, of Politics, Colgate 
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Garrett, M. W. New Mexico and Exeter ^ ’20 
Assoc. Prof, of Physics, Swarthmore 

Gass, F. P. Missouri and Pembroke, ’24. Doremus 
& Co., New York City 

Gass, H. M. Tennessee and New College^ ^07 
Professor of Greek, University of the South 

Gass, Oscar Oregon and QueerPs, ^34. Head 
Economist, War Production Board 

Gates, C. F. New Jersey and BaUiol, ’26. Chan- 
cellor, University of Denver 

Gentry, C. S. Illinois and Wadham, ’14. Secy, 
and Genl. Counsel, Shell Oil Co., New York 
City 

Gentry, F. A. S. Virginia and Christ Church, 
^33. Tenn. Mgr., Knoxville Div., O. B. An- 
drews Co. 

Gerdine, Leigh North Dakota and Lincoln, ’38 
Asst. Prof, of Music, Misassippi State College 
for Women 

Gerlough, L. S. Idaho and Jesus, ’ll. Teacher 
of History, Lowell High School, San Fran- 
cisco 

Getting, I. A. Massachusetts and Merton, ’33 
Asst. Prof, of Physics, Yale 

Gibson, J. L., Jr. Utah and St, Catherines, ’30 
Chairman, Utah State Tax Commission 

Gibson, Patrick A. Virginia and Christ Church, 
’31. Page and Leary, Richmond, Va. 

Giddens, Lucien Alabama and W or cester, ’28 
Assoc. Prof, of History, Judson College, Ma- 
rion, Ala. 

Giffen, M. B. Missouri and QueerPs, ’08. De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 

Gifford, G. H. Massachusetts and BaUiol, ’13 
Prof, of Modern Languages, Tufts College 
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Gillen, Frederick Wisconsin and Corf us 
ChrisUj ’35 

Gilpatric, Chadboxjrne New York and Bah 
Bol, ^38 

Gilson, Van W. West Virginia and Queen^s, ’l I 

Gipson, L, H. Idaho and Lincoln^ ’04. Professor 
of History, Lehigh 

Gladney, Don W., Jr. Arkansas and W or ces^ 
ier.^^o 

Gleaves, C. L, Virginia and Pembroke^ ’28 
Gieaves and Rose borough. New York City 

GlendENING, H. S. New Hamf shire and Mer^ 
tonj 19. Wright, Gordon, Zachry, Parlin and 
Cahill, New York City 

^Glenn, J. Lyles South Carolina and Exeter^ 
^14. District Judge 

Goepp, R. M., Jr. Pennsylvania and Queerds^ 
’29. Director, Organic Research, Adas Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Golay, John F. California and University ^ ’38 

Goldschmidt, Maure Oregon and Exeter^ ’30 
Asst. Prof, in Social Sciences, University of 
Chicago 

Gollnick, a. F. Vermont and Christ Churchy 
’22. Genl. Production Mgr., Canning, Swift 
Austrahan Co., Brisbane, Australia 

Gooch, R. K- Virginia and Christ Churchy ^14 
Prof, of Political Science, University of Vir- 
ginia 

Good, Paxil F. Nebraska and Lincolny ’14, Good 
and Simons, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Goodfriend, James Missouri and Lincolny ’35 

Goodwillie, E. W. At-LargSy Christ Churchy 
’28. Custis, Mallet-Prevost, Colt and Mosle, 
New York City 
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Goodwin, R, M. IndiaTta and St. John^Sj ’34. In- 
structor in Physics, Harvard University 

Gordon, G. A., Jr. Georgia and BaUioly ^34 
Managing Editor, Good Housekeepings New 
York City 

Gordon, Kermit Pennsylvania and JJniver-- 
sitys ’38 

Gordon, Lincoln New York and BaUioly ’33 
Instructor in Government, Harvard University 

Gosling, G. D. Michigan and St. Edmund Hall, 
’31. Assoc. Editor, Henry Holt & Co. 

Gravem, Axel B. California and Oriels ^18 
Vice-President, The Kane Products, Shelton, 
Conn. 

Gray, C. Harold W ashington and Lincoln^ ’14 
Preadent, Bard College^ Annandale-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. 

Gray, Franklin D. Minnesota and Rertfordy 
^25. Kingman, Cross, Morley, Cant and Tay- 
lor, Minneapoh’s 

Greathouse, W, S. Idaho and Lincoln, ’24 
President, Frye Sc Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Greene, W. C. Massachusetts and Ballioly ^ll 
Professor of Classics, Harvard University 

Greene, W. C. Rhode Island and Merton., ’22 
Assoc. Prof, of English, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

Gregg, Edward B. New Mexico and Wadhamy 
^33. California Research Corp., San Francisco, 
Cahf. 

Griffith, E. S. New Y ork and Mertony ’17. Di- 
rector, Legislative Reference Service, Library 
of Congress 
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GriffithSj F- P. California and Badiol, ^07* Me- Law 
Cutdien, Thomas, Matthew, Griffiths and 
Greene, San Francisco 

Grismer, R. L. Vermont and Trinity^ ’16. Assoc. Education 
Prof, of Romance Languages, University of 
Minnesota 

Grove, M. J. Maryland and Merton^ ’29. Alex. Business 
Brown & Sons, Baltimore 

Gunderson, H. A. &outh Dakota and Pembroke^ Law 
Sidner, Lee and Gunderson, Fremont, 

Nebraska 

Gurney, R. C. Rhode Island and Christ Churchy Education 
^28. Master, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 

Conn. 

Guthrie, R. L. Texas and Worcester, ’24. Dal- Law 
las, Texas 

Haberuy, Loyd At-Large, Trinity, ’2 1. Writer, Journah’sm 
maker of books, and member English Dept., 

Washington University 

*Hack, R. K. Massachusetts and Oriel, ’05. Pro- Education 
fessor of Classics 

Haessler, C. H. Wisconsin and Balliol, I Journalism 
Managing Editor, Federated Press, Detroit, 

Mich. 

Hagen, J. L. West Virginia and Trinity, ’18 Law 
Mudge, Stern, Williams and Tucker, New 
York City 

Hale, VLop'E.'kt Maine and Trinity, ’lO. Member, Govt. Service 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Hall, F. P. Minnesota and Wadham, ’22. Pro- Education 
fessor of Government, Indiana University 

Ham, Edward B. Maine and Trinity, ’23. Assoc. Education 
Professor of French, University of Michigan 
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Hamilton, Fowler Missouri and. Christ Church, 
’31. Foreign Service Administration, Washing- 
ton 

Hamilton, G. E. Indiana and Pembroke, ^04 
Vice-President, Keystone View Co., Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Hamilton, R. P. At-LargCy Christ Church, ’19 
Professor of Law, Columbia University 

Hamilton, Thomas J., Jr. Georgia and Christ 
Churchy ’28. Reporter, Associated Press 

Hamilton, W. P. Delaware and Lincoln, ’20 
Asst. Prof, of English, State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 

Hamilton, William S. Kentucky and Christ 
Churchy ^10. Louisville, Ky. 

Hammond, Mason Massachusetts and Balliol, 
^25. Assoc. Prof. Classics and History, Harvard 
University 

Hancher, V. M. Iowa and Worcester, ’18 
President, State University of Iowa 

Hardman, T. P. West Virginia and Pembroke, 
^08. Dean and Professor, College of Law, West 
Virginia University 

Haring, C. H. Massachusetts and New College, 
’07. Professor of Latin American History & 
Economics, Master of Dunster House, Harvard 
University 

Harlan, J. M. New Jersey and Balliol, ’20 
Root, Clark, Buckner and Ballantine, New 
York City 

Harley, D. L. West Virginia and Merton, ’31 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Harman, Robert A. New Jersey and Trinity, 
’37. Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., New 
York City 
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Harris, Chauncy D. Utah and^ Lincoln^ ’34 
Asst. Prof, of Geography, University of Chi- 
cago 

Harrison, J. B. W ashington and Lincoln^ ’10 
Profes^r of English, University of Washing- 
ton 

Harrold, F. W. Georgia and Hertjordj ^19 
Coca-Cola Company, New York City 
Hart, E. LeRoy Utah and Hertford^ ’39 
Hart, J. L. J, Colorado and St. John^Sj ^25 
Assoc, with Henry McAllister, Denver, Colo. 
Hartley, R. V. L. Utah and St. John^s^ ’10 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., Murray 
Hfll, N.J. 

Hartley, R. W. Utah and Exeter^ ^07. Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, Southwestern 
Hartmann, G. K. California and Queen^s^ ’33 
Asst. Prof. Physics, Univ. of New Hampshire 
Harwood, P. A. Nevada and Pembroke, ’24 
Assoc. Prof, of English, University of Nevada 
Havens, P. S. New Jersey and Christ Church, 
^13. President, Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Havens, V. B, New Jersey and Christ Church, 
^13. Olcott, Havens, Wandless and Stitt, New 
York City 

*Hawkins, C. F. Massachusetts and Balliol, ’14 
Chemical Warfare Service 
Hawkins, J. E., Jr. Texas and Worcester, ’34 
Asst. Prof, of Physiology, Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Hayes, Alfred Connecticut and New College, 
’31. Asst. Secy., New York Trust Co., New 
York City 
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Hayes, J. D. Ohio and Merton^ ’ll. Presbyte- Missionary 
rian Mission, Peiping, China 

Hays, John T., Jr. Montana and Oriel^ ’35 Research 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Hayter, Robert Oregon and Oriel^ ’34 Medicine 

Hector, Louis Florida aTtd Christ Churchy ’38 Law 
Asst, to U.S. Under Secy, of State 

Heflin, Woodford New Mexico and Lincoln, Research 
’27. AiSSt. Editor, Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish 

Heilbron, R. F. California and Trinity, ’27 Education 
Head of Science Dept., San Diego High School, 

Calif. 

Heiner, R. G. Georgia and Christ Church, ’21 Law 
Wright, Gordon, Zachry, Parhn and Cahill, 

New York City 

Heires, John H. South Dakota and Wadham, ’39 Student 

Helm, Roy Florida and Exeter, ’ 1 1 . Judge, 33rd Law 
Judicial District of Kentucky 

Helmbold, W. C. Pennsylvania and Merton, Education 
’28. Asst. Professor of Latin and Greek, Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Hennessy, Paul K. Montana and Brasenose, Govt. Service 
’26. OP A, Washington, D.C. 

Henry, Robert L. Illinois and Worcester, ’04 Law 
Judge in Mixed Courts, Alexandria, Egypt 

Hering, H. B. Maryland and Oriel, ’ll. Time, Journalism 
New York City 

Herrick, F. H. Ohio and Balliol, ’23. Professor Education 
of History, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 

Herring, D. G. New Jersey and Merton, ’07 Farmer 
Princeton, N.J. 

Herriott, Maxwell H. Iowa and Oriel, ’19 Law 
Lines, Spooner and Quarles, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HersEY, R. B, West Virginia and Christ Churchy 
^17. Asst. Prof, of Industry, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania 

Heusner, a. Price Nebraska and Lincoln^ ^32 
Assoc. Surgeon in Neurosurgery, Boston City 
Hoq)ital 

Hickingbotham, J. C. California and Erase- 
nosey ’31. Shreve & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Hickman, Robert Z. Illinois and Lincolny ^29 
Poppenhusen, Johnston, Thompson & Ray- 
mond, Chicago 

Highsmith, E. Way Georgia and Exeter^ ^22 
Asst. Genl. Counsel, Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hilley, H. S. Kentucky and Jesus ^ ^14. Presi- 
dent, Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, N.C. 

Himelhoch, a. Jerome Michigan and Mag- 
daleny ^38 

Hinds, Henry North Dakota and Queerdsy ’04 
Consulting Geologist on South American Pe- 
troleum Reserves 

Hinman, Charlton Colorado and Hertjordy ^ 23 
Fellow, the Folger Library, Washington, D.C. 

Hitch, C. J. Arizona and W or cestery ’32. Fel- 
low, Queen^s College, Oxford 

Hoch, Peter Carl Ne^uo Y ork and Brasenosey ’3 8 

Hoff, H. E. Washington and Exeter y ’28. Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada 

Hoffman, Milton J. Michigan and Exetery ^10 
Professor of Church History, New Bnmswick 
Theological Seminary, N.J. 

Holbrook, W. C. Massachusetts and Mertony 
^20. Assoc. Prof, of Romance Languages, 
Northwestern 
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HoldeNj Grenville Ross Idaho and Brasenose^ 
’31. Exec. Secy., Management Com., Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., N.Y.C. 

Holleman, Wilbur J. Oklahoma and Merton^ 
’20. Gibson and Holleman, Tulsa, Okla. 

Holman, Emile California and St, Jokn^Sy ’14 
Professor of Surgery, Stanford University Med- 
ical School 

Holman, Frank E, Utah and Exeter^ ’08. Hol- 
man, Sprague and Allen, Seattle, Wash. 

Holt, G. C. Florida and Lincolny ’31. Director 
of Admissions, RoUins College 

Holt, H. H. Vermont and Exetery ’05. Dean, 
St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, Wis. 

Holtz claw, B. C. Georgia and Queer^s., ’14 
Professor of Philosophy, Richmond College, 
Univ. of Richmond, Va. 

Homan, P. T. Oregon and Lincoln, ’14. Profes- 
sor of Economics, Cornell University 

Hooton, E. a. Wisconsin and Unwersity, ’10 
Professor of Anthropology, Harvard Univer- 
sity 

Hopkins, Clark Connecticut and Balliol, ’17 
Assoc. Prof, of Latin and Greek, University of 
Michigan 

Hopkins, J. V. New Mexico and Oriel, ’21. Pri- 
vate Practice and Medical Director, U.S. Fidel- 
ity & Guarantee Co,, Baltimore, Md. 

Hornbeck, S. K. Colorado and Christ Church, 
’04. Ambassador to The Netherlands 

Horner, R. W. Missouri and Qu^en^s, ’36. South- 
western Bell Tel. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Horowitz, Charles Washington and Brasenose, 
’27. Preston, Thorgrimson, Turner, Horowitz 
and Stephan, Seattle, Wash, 
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Houston, R, E., Jr. South Carolina and Christ 
Churchy ^29. Sullivan and Cromwell, New 
York City 

Hovde, Frederick L. North Dakota and Erase- 
nosey ^29. President, Purdue University 
Howard, C. N. Oregon and Exeter, ’25. Assoc. 
Prof, of History, University of California, Los 
Angeles 

Hower, R, M. Kansas and Pembroke, ’25. Asst. 
Prof, of Business History, Harvard Uni- 
verity 

Hubbell, P. E. North Carolina and Jesus, ’14 
Professor of European History, Michigan State 
Normal College 

Hubble, E. P. Illinois and Queerds, ’10. Astron- 
omer, Mt. Wilson Observatory 
*Huber, G. L. Idaho, ’30 
Huckaby, Grover C. Louisiana and W adham, 
^08. Chfld Welfare Work 
Hudgins, D. E. North Carolina and Merton, ’29 
Hudgins and Adams, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina 

Hudson, H. G. Illinois and Queerds, ’ll. Presi- 
dent, Illinois College, Jacksonville, 111 . 

Hull, L. C., Jr. Michigan and Brasenose, ’07 
Rathbone, Perry, Kelley and Drye, New York 
City 

Hulley, B. M. Florida and Christ Church, ’17 
Foreign Service Officer, Department of State 
Humber, R. L. North Carolina and New Col- 
lege, ’18. Greenville, N.C. 

*Hume, T. C. At-Large^ New College, ’26 
*Hunt, J. T. Arkansas and W adham, ’21 
Hurley, George Rhode Island and Lincoln, ’07 
Providence, R.I. 
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Huston, R, E. lUinois and Merton^ ’23. Assoc. Education 
Prof, of Mathematics, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N.Y. - 

*Hyatt, R. L. Arkansas and BaUiol, ’24 Law 

Hydrick, J. L. South Carolina and lAncoln^ ’08 Medicine 
Foreign Field Staff, International Health Div., 

Rockefeller Foundation 

Hynes, W. S. Kentucky and Brasenose^ ^23. Asst. Law 
Genl. Solicitor, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

Irons, R. K. Delaware and Jesus ^ ’29. History Education 
Master, Groton School, Groton, Mass. 

Isaacs, H. R. Delaware and Exeter^ ^05. Judge Law 
of Municipal Court, Wilmington, Del. 

Jack, R. H. Pennsylvania and Pembroke^ ’23 Business 
Greenwich, Conn. 

* Jackson, E. B. Colorado and Brasenose^ ’14 Student 

Jackson, J. H. Louisiana and W adham^ ’07 Law 
Jackson, Smith and Mayer, Shreveport, La. 

Jackson, R. F. Oregon and Lincoln^ ’3 1. In- Education 
structor of Mathematics, Monticello College, 

Godfrey, 111 . 

Jacobs, A. C. Michigan and Oriel^ ’2 1 . Professor Law 
of Law, Columbia University 

*Jacobson, B. H. Utah and Exeter^ ’04. Instruc- Education 
tor in Latin and German 

James, A. P. Virginia and W orcestery ^07. Pro- Education 
fessor of History, University of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jarnagin, M. P., Ill Georgia and Christ 
Churchy ^31 

Jay, John C. New York and Magdalen^ ’39 Student 

Jelinek, Charles Montana and Oriels ’38 Student 
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Jennings, Farnsworth L. Idaho and Exeter^ 
’29. Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., New 
York City 

Jepson, W. C. Nevada and Hertjordy ’14 
^JlGGITTS, L- M. Mississiffi and St, Johids^ ’19 
Powell, Harper and Jiggitts, Jackson, Miss. 
*JaH ANSON, J. M. Washington and Exeter^ ^04 
*JOHNS, L. Wisconsin and University, ^l6 
Johnson, A. S. Connecticut and Hertford, ’22 
Longmeadow, Mass. 

Johnson, E. D. H. Ohio and Oriel, ’34. Instruc- 
tor in English, Princeton University 
Johnson, F. R. W ashlngton and Merton, ’25 
Assoc. Prof, of English, Stanford University 
Johnson, R. E. W ashlngton and Oriel, ^31. Asst. 
Prof, of Industrial Physiology, Fatigue Lab., 
Harvard University 

Johnson, Van L. Wisconsin and Corf us ChrisU, 
^31. Asst. Prof, of Latin, Tufts College 
Johnson, W. C. Rhode Island and New College, 
Dept, of Economics and Finance, Boston 
University 

Johnson, W. W. Oregon and Remhroke, ’08 
Engineer in charge of Steam Research, Turbine 
Engineering, G.E. Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Jones, G. Fenwick Georgia and Merton, ’38 
Savannah, Ga. 

Jones, H. W. Missouri and Oriel, ’34. Asst. Prof. 

of Law, Univ. of California 
Jones, P. H., Jr. Louisiana and Christ Church, 
’18. Private Practice & Asst. Prof, of Medicine, 
Tulane Univ., New Orleans 
Jones, S. Shepherd Kentucky and New College, 
^33. Lecturer, Fletcher School of Law & Di- 
plomacy 
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Jones, T. H. Kentucky and Exeter, ^13. Citrus 
Grower, Florida 

Jones, W. T. Mississipfi and Oriel, ^31. Asst. 
Prof, of Philosophy, Pomona College 

* Jordan, W, C. Maine and University, ’16 

KIaiser, P. M. Wisconsin and BaUiol, ^36. Re- 
search Economist, Federal Research Board, 
Washington 

Karsten, K. G. New Mexico and Hertford, I 
Consulting Economist, National Life Insurance 
Co., Washington 

Kearny, C. H. Texas and Queerds, ^37. Petro- 
leum Geologist 

Kreny, S. M. Pennsylvania and Merton, ^16 
Secy. Publications, Natl. Council of YMCA^s 

Keep, C. T. S. New York and Hertford, ’28 
President, Previews, Inc., New York City 

Keith, B. F. Maine and Jesus, ^08. Bangor, 
Maine 

Keith, C. A. Arkansas and Exeter, ^07. Dean of 
Men, Eastern Kentucky Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 

Keith, E. D. Connecticut and Oriel, ’lO. Re- 
tired 

Kelso, A. P. Pennsylvania and Worcester, ’10 
Professor of Philosophy, Southwestern, Mem- 
phis 

Kendall, William L. Oklahoma and Erase-- 
nose, ^04. Retired 

Kendall, Willmore, Jr. Oklahoma and Pem- 
broke, ’32. Asst. Prof, of Pol. ScL, Hobart 
College 

Kennard, E. H. California and Exeter, ’08. Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Cornell University 
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Kent, G. C. New Mexico and Wadham^ ’30 
Department of Plant Pathology, Cornell Uni- 
versity 

Kerby-Miller, Sinclair Oregon and Balliol^ 
’21. Mgr., Agricultural Workers Health As- 
soc., Calif. 

’^Kern, E. E. Mmne and Trinity y ’l I 

Keys, Noel Kansas and Wadhaniy ^13. Professor 
of Educational Psychology, Univ. of California 

Kjddder, G. V. Vermont and W adhamy ^23. As- 
soc. Professor of Classical Languages & Lit- 
erature, Univ. of Vermont 

Kjeffer, Paul Maryland and Oriely ’04. Kief- 
fer and Killea, New York City 

Killefer, Tom California and St. Johrdsy ’39 

Kimball, Paul C. TJtah and St. Catherine^ Sy 
’27. Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., Chicago, HI. 

Kimball, Penn T. Connecticut and Ballioly 
’37. BMy New York 

Kjng, James E., Jr. Florida and BaUiol, ’37. 
Tutor, Dept, of Govt., Harvard University 

Kjnsolving, Arthur Lee Virginia and Chnst 
Churchy ’20. Rector, Trinity Church, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

Kirkpatrick, J. H. Alabama and Queerdsy ^04 
New York City 

Kjrkwood, Murray D. California and Ballioly 
^34. International Tel, & Tel. Co., New York 
City 

Kline, E. K. Oklahoma and Pembrokey ^07 
Professor of Modern Languages, Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, N.J. 

Kluckhohn, C. K. M. Wisconsin and Corfus 
Christty ’28. Assoc. Professor of Anthropology, 
Harvard University 
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Knapp, J. Burke, Jr. Oregon and St. John^s 
’33. Investment Research, ’Brown Harriman 
& Co., Ltd., London 

Knappen, M. M. South Dakota and St, Edmund 
Hally ’21. Professor of History, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Knox, M. Gordon Maryland and Umversityy 
’35. U.S. Consular Service 

Koren, William, Jr. New Jersey and Queen^s, 
^31. Asst. Prof, of History, Wells College, 
New York 

Korn, Alfons Oregon and Christ Churchy ^27 
Eugene, Oregon 

Krauss, Russell Utah and Exetery ^23. Assoc. 
Prof, of English, N.J. State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N.J. 

Kruskopf, APi'vm Alabarna and Unwersityy ’39 

Kurtz, KIenneth North Dakota and Exetery ’30 
Asst. Prof, of English, Black Mountain Col- 
lege, Black Mountain, N.C. 

Kyle, John W. Mississifft and Pembroke y ’13 
Lawyer and member of Mississippi State Senate 

Lacy, B. R., Jr. North Carolina and W or cesteVy 
^07. President, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va. 

Laffitte, L. S. Florida and Exetery ’13. Jack- 
sonville, Florida 

Lambert, Thomas F. California and Jesus y ’36 
Dean, Law School, Stetson Univ., DeLand, 
Florida 

Lancaster, Charles M. Alabama and Ballioly 
’31. Asst. Prof, of Romance Languages, Van- 
derbilt University 
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Lange, R. L. Oklahoma and St, John^s, ’lo 
Lange, Simpson, Brandey and Robinson, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama 

Larsen, J. A, O. Iowa and Queeris^ ’ll. Prof, 
of History, University of Chicago 

Larson, Arthur South Dakota and Pembroke^ 
’32. Assoc. Prof, of Law, University of Ten- 
nessee 

Larson, L. Kevill Wisconsin and Trinity^ ’22 
Sales Mgr., Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., New 
York 

Lasch, Robert Nebraska and Oriels ’28. Edi- 
torial Writer, Chicago Sun 

Lattimore, Richmond Indiana and Christ 
Churchy ’29. Assoc. Prof, of Greek, Bryn 
Mawr College 

Laude, Horton M. Kansas and Wadhamy ’37 
Asst. Prof, of Agronomy, Univ. of Arkansas 

Layman, F. W, Wyoming and Wadhamy ’21 
Casper, Wyoming 

Lee, Armistead M. Virginia and Pembroksy ’38 
Consular Service 

Lee, C. P., Jr. Arkansas and Exetevy ’33. Asst. 
Cultural Relations Attache, Belgium and Lux- 
embourg 

Lee, Duncan C. Virginia and Christ Churchy 
^35. Donovan, Leisure, Newton and Lumbard, 
New York City 

Lee,' Otis H. North Dakota and St, Johrisy ^2/}. 
Professor of Philosophy, Vassar College 

Legendre, Morris Louisiana and Brasenosoy 
’26. President various theatre and film organi- 
zations, Summerville, S.C. 

Leighton, L. B. Means and Trinity y ’25. Lec- 
turer in History, Union College, Schenectady, 
N.Y. 
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Leonard, Nelson J. Pennsylvania and Lincoln^ 
’37. Instructor in Chemistry, Univeraty o£ 
Illinois 

*Lester, Drane Misshslffi and St. Johrdsy ^ 22 . 

Levy, S. L. Delaware and Hertjordy ’ll. Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

Lewis, C. Bernard Rhode Island and Wadhamy 
’36. Science Museum, Institute of Jamaica, 
B.W.L 

Lewis, R. E. Utah and Exeter y ’20. Freston and 
Files, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lewis, Willard D. Geor^ and Wadharriy ’35 
Bell Telephone Co., New York City 

Light, Frank Hew Mexico and Hertford^ ’08 
President, American National Bank, Silver 
City, N.M. 

Lincoln, Edmond E. Ohio and Lincolny ’08 
E. L duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Lincoln, G. A. New York and Magdaleny ’29 

Lindley, Ernest K. Idaho and Pembrokcy ’20 
Chief of Washington Bureau, N ewsweek 

Lindquist, Emory Kansas and Jesusy ’30. Pres- 
ident, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas 

Lingelbach, W. E., Jr. Pennsylvania and New 
CoUegey ’26. Morgan, Lewis and BocHus, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Lippitt, Vernon G. Massachusetts and Trinity y 
’39. Asst. Prof, of Electrical Engineering, 
Northwestern Technological Inst., Evanston, 

m. 

Littell, Norman M. Indiana and Christ 
Churchy ’20. Washington, D.C. 

Little, Joseph C. Indiana and Brasenosey ’17 
Jones, Day, CocHey and Reavis, Cleveland 
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Lloyd, E. Russell West Virata and Wadhanij 
^05. Consulting Geologist, Midland, Texas 

Locke, Alain Pennsylvania and Hertfordj ’07 
Professor of Philosophy, Howard University, 
Washington, D,C. 

Lockwood, Preston Mississifp aTtd Exeter ^ ’13 
Pre^dent, Brewster Aeronautical Corp., Long 
Idand City, N.Y. 

Lockwood, W. M. Vermont and W adham^ ^28 
Vice-President & Trust Office, Howard Natl. 
Bank & Trust Co., Burlington, Vt. 

Logan, Harlan Indiana and Lincoln^ ’28. Edi- 
tor & Genl. Mgr., Look Maga’ziney New York 
City 

Loomis, R. S. Massachusetts and New College^ 
’10. Assoc. Prof, of English, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Lottinville, Savoie Oklahoma and St, Cath- 
erines^ ^29. Director, University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Okla. 

Lovrrr, John V. Pennsylvania and Christ 
Churchy ^20. Ballard, Spahr, Andrews and 
Ingersoll, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lowdermilk, W. C. Arizona and Wadham, ’l l 
Assoc. Chief, Soil Conservation Service, Dept, 
of Agriculture 

Lowry, E. G., Jr. Maryland and Balliol^ ’26 
Treas., E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York City 

Lumb, H. C. South Dakota and Brasenose, ^33 
Jones, Day, Cockley and Revis, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Luttrell, John Morter Oklahoma and Mer- 
ton^ ’38. Norman, Okla. 

*Lyans, C. K. Oregon and Worcester, ’10. Pro- 
fessor of Social Sciences 
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Lyon, E. Wilson Mississiffi and St, John^Sy ’25 
President, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
Lyman, E. Vermont and Trimtyy ’ll. Retired 
Lytle, R. Rilgely New York and Mertony ’14 
Clergyman, New York City 

Macbride, Thomas Huston Washington and 
Christ Churchy ’35 

^MacEachin, T. C. Florida and Worcester, ’23 
MacIntyre, M. A. Massachusetts and Erase- 
nose, ’29. Pruitt and MacIntyre,* New York 
City 

MacNeille, H. M. New Jersey and Balliol, ’28 
Professor of Mathematics, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio 

Macomber, J. H., Jr. Vermont and Wadham, 
^25. Burlington, Vt. 

MacVicar, R. W. Wyoming and Lmcoln, ’39 
Madden, J. G. Missouri and W adham,^ l(). Mad- 
den, Freeman and Madden, Klansas City, Mo. 
Maddox, William P. Maryland and Hertford, 
’22. Assoc. Prof, of Pol. Sci., University of 
Pennsylvania 

Maguigan, W. H. Delaware and Pembroke, ’35 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Mahaffie, C. D. Oklahoma and St, John^s, ’05 
Interstate Commerce Commisaon, Washington 
Mater, W. J., Jr. Massachusetts and Balliol, ’22 
Charleston, W.Va. 

Malam, C. F. Vermont and New College^ ’29 
Mallery, R. D. New Mexico and Hertford, ’29 
Instructor in English, New York University 
*Many, R. C. Louisiana and Queerds, ’05 
March, M. L. Indiana and Exeter, ’14. Asst. 
Vice-President, City Natl. Bank & Trust Co,, 
Chicago 
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"^Marsh, a. H. Nebraska and Keble, ^05 

Martin, John B. New Hamfshire and Oriels 
’31. Ohio Department of Commerce 

Mason, Edward S. Kansas and Lincoln, ^19 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University 

Mather, E. O. Texas and Lincoln, ’27. Exec. 
Dir., Milk Dealers’ Assoc, of Metropolitan 
New York, Inc. 

Matthiessen, F. O. Connecticut and New Col- 
lege, ’23. Professor of History and Literature, 
Harvard University 

Mayo, T. F. Mississiffi and Su John^s, ’14. Pro- 
fessor of English, Texas A. and M. College, 
College Station 

Mayor, A. H. New Jersey and Christ Church, 
’23. Print Dept, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City 

McBaine, T. H. CaJijomia and Lincoln, ’34 
Turner and McBaine, Washington, D.C. 

^McBride, D. R. Kansas and Lincoln, ’18. In- 
structor in History 

McCain, S. A. Arkansas and Exeter, ’27. Corn 
Products Refining Co., New York City 

^McCarley, T. T. Mississifpi and Merton, ’08 

McCeaskey, E. K. W as hington and Exeter, ’34 
National Labor Relations Board, Seattle, Wash. 

*McClernan, T. J. a. Wisconsin anA Trin- 
ity, ’08 

McCloy, S. T. Arkansas and Pembroke, ’19 
Prof, of History, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

McConnell, Leslie Grant, Jr, Oregon and 
Corf us Chrisu, ’38. Instructor, Mount Hol- 
yoke College 
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McCormack, James, Jr. Louisiana and Hert^ 
ford, ’32 

McDonald, Russell W. Nevada and Su 
John^s, ’38 

McDonough, J. J. Illinois and Hertford, ’28 
Asst. Cashier, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago 

McDougal, Myres S. Mississiffi and St. John^s, 
^27. Professor of Law, Yale University 

McEwan, William S. Utah and Lincoln, ’38 

McGee, R. E. Tennessee and Queerds, ^ 2 g. Asst. 
Prof, of English, Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine 

McGhee, George C. Oklahoma and Queerds, 
’34. DeGolyer, MacNaughton & McGhee, 
Dallas, Texas 

McGill, E. R. Florida and Christ Churchy ’26 
Advertising 

McGovern, T. A. At-Large^ BaUiol, ^29. Reed, 
Truslow, Crane and deGive, New York City 

McGowan, F. P. South Carolina and Brasenose, 
’18. Farm Credit Administration of Columbia, 
S.C. 

McGowin, Earl M. Alabama and Pembroke, 
^22. Vice-President, W. T. Smith Lumber Co., 
Inc., Chapman, Ala. 

McGrath, Thomas North Dakota and New 
College, ’39. Instructor in English, Colby Col- 
lege, Waterville, Maine 

McHendrie, a. D. Colorado and Brasenose, 
^28. Denver, Colorado 

McKenzie, Wilfred Georgia and Oriel, ’39 

McLane, j. R. New Hampshire and Magdalen, 
^07. McL^ne, Davis and Carleton, Manches- 
ter, N.H. 
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McLartT, F. G. North Carolina and New Col-- 
legSy '27. Asst. Professor of Philosophy, Duke 
University 

McLaughlin, T. O. Oklahoma and Merton^ 
’18. Sales Executive, Chevrolet Motor Div., 
General Motors, Detroit, Mich. 

^McLean, McD. K. Texas and Christ 
Churchy ’10 

=^McMillan, a. L. South Dakota and Mer- 
ton ^ ’20 

McMillen, Thomas Roberts Illinois and 
Magdalen^ ^39 

McQuilkin, W^. W. New Jersey and Balltol^ 
’29. Director, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

McRae, W. A. Florida and Christ Churchy ^33 
Professor of Law, University of Florida 

Means, P. B. Nebraska and Su Johrds^ T6. Pro- 
fessor of ReUgion, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Ore. 

Means, Thomas Connecticut and Merton^ ’ll 
Professor of Classics, Bowdoin 

Meissner, Milton Pennsylvania and Exeter^ 
’33. Asst, to Vice-President, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mendenhall, T. C. II Wisconsin and Balliol^ 
’33. Asst. Professor of History & Asst, to Pro- 
vost, Yale University 

Merillat, H. L. Arizona and Merton^ ’35 
Time magazine 

Merriam, H. G. Wyoming and Lincoln^ ’04 
Professor of English, University of Montana, 
Missoula, Mont. 

Merrill, J. L. California and Christ Church-^ 
’24. The Merrill Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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Merrill, R. V. Illinois and Ballioly ’13. Asst. 
Prof, of French, University of Chicago 

Meservey, a, B. New Hamfshire and New Col-- 
legey ’08. Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 

Metzger, F. D. W ashington and Wadham, ’08 
Metzger, Blair and Gardner, Tacoma, Wash. 

* Michelet, R. H. New Hamf shire and Brase^ 
nosey "34 

Millen, W. B. Iowa and Pembrokey ’08. Stroud 
and Company, New York City 

Miller, Douglas Colorado arid Lincolny ’16 
Liaison Officer for OWI 

Miller, Francis Pickens York and Trin- 
ityy ^19. Organization Executive, Fairfax, Va. 

Miller, G. J. Florida and Christ Churchy ’30 

Miller, L. Rex Kansas and Mertony ’16. Radio 
News Commentator, Los Angeles 

Miller, Ray Kansas and Lincolny ’35. Arling- 
ton, Va, 

Mills, W. P. South Carolina and Christ Churchy 
’07. American Presbyterian Mission, Nanking, 
China 

*Mims, Edwin, Jr. Tennessee and Oriely ’23 
Professor of American History, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N.Y. 

Mitchell, F. K. Mississifpi and Oriely ’21. As- 
soc. Prof, of English, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

Mitchell, George S. Virginia and Ballioly ’26 
Regional Director, CIO 

Mitchell, H. H. Connecticut and ExeteVy ’39 
Milbank, Tweed & Hope, N.Y.C. 

Mitchell, H. S. Minnesota and New Collegey 
’05. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Mock, Clark L. OMo and Hertford^ ^19. Exec. 
Secy*, Baltimore Family and Children’s Society, 
Maryland 

Mock, J. E. Artzona and Kehle^ ’27. Story Edi- 
tor, Hall Wallis Productions, Inc., Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Moe, H. a. At-Large^ Brasenose^ ’19. Secretary- 
General, Guggenheim Foundation 

Mohler, F. M, Kansas and Johrds^ ’05. Re- 
tired 

Moise, E. W. Georgia and Chnst Churchy ’ll 
Moise, Post and Gardner, Adanta, Ga. 

Molloy, Robert T. New York and New Col- 
lege, ’39. Milbank, Tweed & Hope, New York 
City 

Monaghan, B. A. Alahaina and New College^ 
’37. Bradley, Baldwin, AH & White, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Moore, A. P. Florida and Christ Churchy ’20 
Director of the Arts Division, Adelphi College, 
New York 

Moore, Hudson, Jr. Colorado and Lincolny ’27 
President, The Walter S. Cheesman Realty 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Moore, Robert C. North Dakota and St. Johrdsy 
’34. Radio Engineer, Philco Radio & Tele- 
vision Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Moran, H. A. Calijomia and Wadhaniy ’05, Di- 
rector of Religious Education, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Retired 

Morgan, Brewster Kansas and St. Edmund 
Hally ’27. Columbia Broadcasting Co., New 
York City 

Morley, Christopher Maryland andNew Col- 
legCy ’10. Author, Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 
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M0RLEY5 Felix M. Maryland and New C oUege^ Journalism 
’ 1 7. Editor, Human EventSy Washington, D.C. 

Morley, Frank V. Maryland and New C aide gey Publishing 
’19. Editor, Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., New 
York City 

^Morris, G. C. Arkansas and Pembrokey ’08 Law 

"^Morrow, McKeen F. Idaho and Worces-- Law 
tery ’07 

Moseley, E. F. South Carolina and W adhamy Ministry 
’20. Rector, St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, 

Kinston, N.C. 

Moseley, John O. Oklahoma and Mertony ’17 Education 
President, Univeraty of Nevada, Reno 

*Moseley, X. J. P ex as and St. John^Sy ’08. Edi- Journalism 
tor, [ 7 . 5 . Forest Products Magazine 

Mow, B. M. Idaho and Jesusy ’14. India Missionary 

Muir, Robert M. Wyoming and Lincoluy ’38 Student 

Mundy, William S., Jr. Vtrgima and St. J ohn^Sy Law 
’35. Lynchburg, Va. 

Murphree, a. a., Jr. Florida and Kehlcy ’29 Education 
Asst. Prof, of English, University of Florida, 

Gainesville 

Murray, E. W^. Kansas and St. Johrdsy ’04. Vice- Business 
President, Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York 
City 

Nahm, M. C. New Mexico and Herifordy ’26 Education 
Assoc. Prof, of Philosophy, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege 

Nash, Vernon Missouri and Oriely ’16. Associ- Lecturer 
ated Executives Clubs, N.Y.C. 

Nash, William Arkansas and Jesus y ’28. Rose, Law 
Loughborough, Dobyns and House, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Nason, John W^. Minnesota and Oriely ’28 Education 
President, Swarthmore College 
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Natestad, H. D. South Dakota and Brasenose^ 
’17. Staff Asst, to Operations Mgr., Standard 
Oil of Ohio, Euclid, Ohio 

Naugle, Elbert Texas and New College^ ’16 
Asst. Treasurer, Beech Aircraft Corp., Wich- 
ita, Klan. 

Nelson, Claud D. Arkansas and Pembroksy ’10 
General Secy., Y.M.C.A. Italy 

Nelson, D. T. North Dakota and New C allege y 
^14. Prof, of English, Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa 

Nelson, James R. Iowa and W adharriy ’36 
Econ. Analyst, Stevens, Scudder & Clark, 
Boston 

Newhall, Parker Connecticut and Magdaleny 
^16. Rathbone, Perry, Kelley and Drye, New 
York City 

Newton, C. E. New Hamf shire and BrasenosCy 
^20. President, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Nichols, William I. Massachusetts and Ballioly 
’26. Editor, This Week Maga%mey New York 
City 

Nielsen, Waldemar Missouri and Brase^ 

nosey "39 

Niles, E. A. New Hamf shire and Christ Churchy 
Y7. Cadwalader, Wickersham and Taft, New 
York City 

Niles, E. H. Maryland and Hertf or dy ’13. Judge 
of Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, Mary- 
land 

Nixon, Paul C onnecticut and Ballioly ’04. Dean 
and Professor of Latin, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 
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Noble, G. B. Washington and W orcester^ ’13 
Professor of Political Science, Reed College, 
Portland, Ore. 

Nortell, G. W. South Dakota and Queerds^ ’07 
State Supervisor of English, Albany, N.Y. 

Norwood, J. E. South Carolina and Christ 
Churchy ’21. Professor of English, University 
of South Carolina, Columbia, S.C, 

Nugent, R. L. Arizona and Hertfordy ’23. Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Dean, University of 
Arizona, Tucson 

Nunn, Guy T. California and Mertony ’37 

Nutting, W. D. louoa and KebUy ^21. Assoc. 
Professor of History, University of Notre 
Dame 

Oakes, John B. IdJe^v York and Queen? Sy ^34 
Washington, D.C. Post 

O’Bryan, Deric lYew Mexico and New Col- 
legey ’36. Archaeologist, New Mexico 

OcHELTREE, J. B. Nevada and Exetery ’26. For- 
eign Service Officer, Department of State 

Olmsted, J. M. D. Vermont and Queen^Sy ’08 
Professor of Physiology, Medical School, Univ. 
of California 

Olmsted, J. W. California and MagdaleUy ’25 
Assoc. Professor of History, Univ. of Calif, at 
Los Angeles 

Ormond, A. H. New Jersey and Oriely^ 10. Lehl- 
bach and Ormond, Newark, N.J. 

Osborne, J. I. Indiana and C hrist C hurchy ’ 1 1 
Professor of English, Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

OsLER, Chester A. New Jersey and Oriel, ’23 
Asst, to Director, State Reconstruction & Re- 
employment Comm., Calif. 
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OvERMYER, CalyIN J. Michigan and Oriel^ ^19 
Elliott Paint and Varnish Co., Chicago 

Packard, A. W. Rhode Island and Merton^ ’25 
Executive Assistant to John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

^Page, Henry A., Ill North Carolina and 
Christ Churchy ’35 

Page, Thornton L. Connecticut and Magdalen^ 
^34. Instructor in Astrophysics, Univ. of Chi- 
cago 

Pakkaea, M. H. Montana and Jesus ^ ’29. Car- 
negie Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Palmer, James E. Louisiana and Exeter^ ’37 
Instructor in English, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity 

Palmer, T. M. Florida and C hrist C hurch, ’ 1 8 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Paradise, S. H, Connecticut and BallioU ’14 
Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass. 

Pargellis, Stanley M. Nevada and Exeter y ’ 1 8 
Librarian, Newberry Library, Chicago, 111 . 

Parker, C. S., Jr. Missouri and Oriely ’27. Vice- 
President, Continental Bank and Trust Co., 
New York City 

Parker, E. M. Utah and BaUioly ^31. U.S. En- 
gineers Corps 

Parker, N. K. New Hamphire and Magdaleny 
’26. Kay, Richards and Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Parsons, Crttchell Nfw Mexico and Keblcy 
^32. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Patrick, R. B. Iowa and Exetery ’27. Financial 
Secretary, Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa 
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Patterson, Jere W. Illinois and Magdalen^ ^38 Business 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp., Maywood, 111 . 

Patton, F. L. Ohio and Pembroke^ ’13. Profes- Education 
sor of Economics, Hamilton College, Clinton, 

N.Y. 

Paul, J. Robertson South Carolina and Christ Business 
Churchy ’13. President, Paul Motor Company, 

Inc., Charleston, S.C. 

Payson, Harold, Jr. Rhode Island and Hert-^ U.S. Navy 
jord^ ’32 

Peal, W. H. Kentucky and Exeter ^ ’2 2. Chad- Law 
bourne, Wallace, Parke and Whiteside, New 
York City 

Pearl, W. A. Michigan and Oriel^ ’ 1 6. Financial Business 
Consultant, New York City 

Pease, Sherman L. Minnesota and New Col- Business 
legey ’35. Shell Oil Co., Inc., California 

Pell, Walden, II New York and Christ Education 
Churchy ’23. Headmaster, St. Andrew’s School, 

Middletown, Del. 

Pelz, Edward J. Colorado and BrasenosCy ’39 Student 

Pendleton, John W. Virginia and St. John^Sy Education 
’32. Asst. Prof, of Engineering, Univ. of Roch- 
ester 

Penfield, W. G. New Jersey and Mertony ’14 Medicine 
Director of Montreal Neurological Institute, 

McGill Univ. 

Penniman, T. K. Vermont and Trinity y ’17 Curator 
Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, England 

Perkins, Haven P. Massachusetts and Queen^Sy Labor Union 
’23. Field Organizer, CIO Official 

Perry, Thomas L., Jr. North Carolina and Medicine 
Christ Churchy ’37 

Peters, R. H. Nebraska and Christ Churchy ’21 Journalism 
Managing Editor, Seattle Post Intelligencer y 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Pettegrove, J. P. Maine and Merton^ ’31. State 
Teachers College, Montclair, N.J. 

Pfaffmann, Carl P. Rhode Island and New 
College, ^35- Instructor in Psychology, Brown 
University 

Pfakn, G- R- Ohio and Brasenose, ’26. Edwards 
and Smith, New York City 

Pflaumer, R. E. New Jersey and Lincoln, ’34 
Asst. Sales Mgr., Resinous Products & Chem- 
ical Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips, J. D- W est Virginia and C hrist C hurch, 
’30. Hall, Paul and Phillips, Wheeling, W.Va. 

PiFER, C. A. Indiana arid Pembroke, ’08- Man- 
ager, Industrial Papers Division, Crocker Bur- 
bank & Co., Assoc., Fitchburg, Mass. 

^Pipkin, C. W. Arkansas and Exeter, ^22. Pro- 
fessor of Government 

PiRANiAN, George Utah and Hertford, ’37. In- 
structor in Mathematics, University of Michi- 
gan 

PiRlE, J. C. Nebraska and Merton, ’31. Pan 
American Airways, New York City 

Platt, R. Clinton Michigan and Hertford, ’05 
Chairman, History Department, Morgan Park 
College, Chicago, HI. 

PoE,L. Harvey, Jr. Virginia and Christ Church, 
’39. Cravath, Swaine & Moore, New York City 

Pollard, S. D. Massachusetts and Balliol, ^32 
Professor of Economics, University of Califor- 
nia 

Pollock, Herbert C. Virginia and Balliol, ’34 
Physicist, Research Lab., General Electric Co. 

Pontius, R. B. Idaho and Jesus, ’33. Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp., N.Y. 
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Poole, William Delaware and Brasenose^ ’30 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Porter, D. R. Maine and Trinity^ ’04. Director 
of Education, War Prisoners Aid, World Com- 
mittee of Y.M.C.A. 

Porter, E. F. North Dakota and Queerds^ ^13 
Porter and Casas, Havana, Cuba 

Post, Allen Georgia and Pembroke^ ’27. Moise, 
Post and Gardner, Atlanta, Ga. 

Post, L. A. Pennsylvania and New College^ ’13 
Professor of Greek, Haverford College, Pa. 

Potter, F. M. New Jersey and Christ Churchy 
’08. Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, 
Board of Foreign Missions, Reformed Church 
in America 

Powers, I. C. Kentucky and St, Johrds^ ’19. Gib- 
son, Dunn and Crutcher, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Powers, J. H. Maine and Trinity, ^20. Coopers- 
town, N.Y. 

Prentice, William C. H. Virginia and Univer- 
sity, ^37. Instructor in Psychology, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Price, Benjamin M. New Jersey and Wadham, 
^04. Pope and Ballard, Chicago, HI. 

Price, Don K., Jr. Tennessee and Merton, ’32 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D.C. 

Price, Karl R. Tennessee and Merton, ’37 

Prichard, S. V. O. Calijomia and St, John^s, ’16 
County Counsel, Los Angeles, California 

Prickett, William Delaware and Trinity, ’14 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Pritchard, Earl H. Washington and Oriel, ’30 
Professor of History, Wayne University, De- 
troit 
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Pruitt, R. D. Kansas and Oriels ’33, Mayo 
Clink, Rochester, Minnesota 
’^Putnam, G. E. Kansas and Christ Churchy ’08 
Swift and Company, Chicago 

Quigley, H. S. Minnesota and Hertford^ ’ll 
Profe^r of Political Science, University of 
Minnesota 

Railsback, L. G. Washington and Lincoln^ ’05 
Braley and Graham, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
Rand, Oscar R. North Carolina and Oriel^ ’08 
Hq. 6th Service Command, Chicago 
Raney, W. F. Nebraska and Hertford^ ’lO. Pro- 
fessor of European History, Lawrence College 
Ransom, J. C. Tennessee and Christ Churchy ’l 0 
Professor of Poetry, Kenyon College 
Ray, J. V. West Virginia and Christ Churchy ’14 
Payne, Minor and Ray, Charleston, W.Va. 
*Read, a. K. Louisiana and Christ Churchy ’04 
Read, A. W. Iowa and St. Edmund Hally ’28 
Graduate Division, Brooklyn College 
Reese, A. I. Nebraska and Lincoln^ ’19. Legal 
Department, Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Phfladelphia, Pa. 

Reid, A. G. Colorado and Mertonj ’08. Presi- 
dent, Buena Packing & Supply Co., Buena, 
Washington 

Reid, F. A. Virginia and Queerdsy ’08. Reid and 
Priest, 2 Rector Street, New York City 
Rhea, E. M. Florida and Pemhrokey ’27. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Rhoads, O. B. Pennsylvania and New Collegey 
’25. Barnes, Dechert, Price and Smith, Phfla- 
delphia 
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Rice, John A., Jr. Louisiana and Queen^s^ ^ii 
Charleston, S.C. 

Rice, P. B. Indiana and BaUioly ^25. Professor 
of Philosophy, Kenyon College 

Richards, J- M. North Carolina and Christ 
Churchy ’23. President and Professor of Prac- 
tical Theology, Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, Decatur, Ga. 

Richardson, Donovan New Mexico and Hert’- 
fordy ’18. Christian Science Monitory Boston, 
Mass. 

Richardson, R, M. D. New Jersey and Christ 
Churchy ^16. Root, Clark, Buckner and Bal- 
lantine, New York City 

Rideout, J. G. Mmne and St. Edmund Hally 
’36. Instructor in English, WeUs College, N.Y. 

Riggs, L. H. South Dakota and Lincolny ^13 
Director, Dept, of Musical Sciences, Ward 
Belmont School, NashviUe, Tenn. 

Rinaker, S. M, Nebraska and Ballioly ’07. Gal- 
lagher, Rinaker, Wilkinson and Hall, Chicago, 
lU. 

Roberts, Edward N. Wyoming and Exeter y ’10 
Research Chemist, Standard Oil Co., Whiting, 
Ind. 

Roberts, Henry L. Colorado and Ballioly ’39 

Robertson, A. C, Connecticut and Exetery ’28 

Robertson, W. E. Oklahoma and MertoUy ^24 
Robertson and Deupree, Oklahoma City 

Robins, T. E. Pennsylvania and Christ Churchy 
’04. Resident Director, British South Africa 
Co., Rhodesia, Africa 

Robinson, Dwight E., Jr. Connecticut and 
MagdaleUy ’36. Dept, of Economics, Colum- 
bia Univ. 
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Rocket, Ordean Pennsylvania and QueerPs^ ’ 1 7 
U.S. Dept, of Labor 
Rodgers, J, J. Alabama and Jesus^ ’08 
Rogers, F. W. Arizona and Exeter ^ ’14. Asst. 
Professor of Mathematics, University of Cin- 
cinnati 

Rogers, L. H. Wyoming and Christ Churchy ’31 
Dallas, Texas 

Rogers, W. McM. Mississiffi and St. John^s, ’l I 
Bradley, Baldwin, Ail and White, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

"^Rollins, A. E. Wisconsin and W or cester^ ’05 
Managing Editor, Comftons Encyclo'paedia 
Rosa, R. V. Michigan and Magdalen^ ’39. Assist- 
ant in Economics, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 
Roseborough, W. a. Oregon and Christ 
Churchy ’24. Cleaves and Roseborough, New 
York City 

Ross, G. T. Wyoming and Exeter y ’26. Presi- 
dent, Aircraft Plastics Corp., New York City 
Ross, James A., Jr. 'New York and University y 
^22. Prof, of Economics, Syracuse University 
Rostow, W. W. Connecticut and Ballioly ’36 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
Ruch, T. C. Oregon and W adhamy ’28. Asst. 
Prof, of Physiology, Yale University School of 
Medicine 

^Rushton, W. Alabama and Trinity y ’16 
Rusk, Dean North Carolina and St. Johrdsy ’31 
Assoc. Prof, of History & Govt., Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, Calif. 

Russell, F. F. New York and BrasenosCy ’ii 
Russell, Shevlin and Russell, New York 
R.YPINS, S. I. Minnesota and Rertf ordy ’14. Pro- 
fessor of English, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 
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Sabin, S. H. South Dakota and Queen^Sy ’27 
Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd., New York City 

Sachse, William L. Connecticut and Ballioly 
’35. Asst. Prof, of History, Univ. of Wisconsin 

Sagmaster, J. W. Ohio andLincolny ’25. Assoc. 
Editor, Cincinnati Times-Star 

*St. Clair, A. L. Nevada and W adhamy ^07 

St. Clair, David Oklahoma and Queefdsy ’33 
Freeport Sulphur Co., New York City 

St. John, J. H. Iowa and Mertony ’14. Prof, of 
History, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Saltzman, C. E. Maryland and Magdalen^ ^25 
Vice-Pres. and Secy., New York Stock Ex- 
change, New York City 

Sams, R. S. Georgia and Mertony ’25. Mac- 
Dougald, Troutman and Arkwright, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Sandelius, W. E. Idaho and W adhamy ^18 
Professor of Pohtical Science, Univ. of Kansas, 
Lawrence 

Sanders, A. G. Texas and Magdalen y ’07. Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, Millsaps Col- 
lege, Jackson, Miss. 

Sanders, D. H. Indiana and Brasenosey ’22. Vice- 
President and Secretary, Sanders Lumber Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Sandusky, O. E. Washington and Exetery ’24 
Assoc. Dir. of Biological Laboratories, Dept, of 
Biology, Harvard 

*Sant, W. W. Ohio andLincolny ’14. Y.M.C.A. 
work 

Sargeant, H. H. New Hamfshire and Oriely 
’32. Exec. Secy., The National Science Fund, 
N.Y.C. 
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♦Saunders, John M. Washington and Magda- 
leuy ^i8. Film Writer 

♦Schaeffer, J. N. Pennsylvania afid Oriels ’05 
Professor of Greek 

♦ScHELLENS, R. Pennsylvania and Christ 
Churchy ’08 

ScHETTLER, P. D. Utah and Lincoln^ ’29. In- 
vestment Analyst, Walker Bank & Trust Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

♦SCHIMMELPFENNIG, Irvin R. Nebraska and 
Lincoln j ’30 

Schlatter, R. B. Massachusetts and Merton^ 
^34. Faculty Instructor, Adams House, Har- 
vard 

Schmitt, B. E. Tennessee and Merton^ ’05 
Division of Research and Pubhcation, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 

♦ScHOLZ, R. F. Wisconsin and W orcester^ ’04 
College President 

ScHUTT, W. E. New York and Brasenose^ ’04 
Los Angeles, California 

Scofield, Richard H. At-Large y Corf us 
Chrisiiy ^21. St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

ScooN, Robert New York and Merton^ ’07 
Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University 

Scott, J. P. Wyoming and Lincoln^ ’30. Profes- 
sor of Zoology, Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 

Scott, L. A. Massachusetts and Jesus y ’28. Play- 
wright, Screen Writer and Producer, Vanguard 
Films 

Scott, N. D, Iowa and Mertony ’16. E. L du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

ScoTTEN, A. F. Calijomia and Ballioly ’30. Civil 
Service Commission, Pasadena, Calif. 
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S EAGER, J. B. Allan Michigan and. Oriel, ’30 
Asst. Prof, of English, University of Michigan 
Sellars, Wilfrid S. Michigan and Oriel, ’34 
Asst. Prof, of Philosophy, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City 

Shaffer, M. F. Massachusetts and Oriel, ’31 
Assoc. Prof., Dept, of Pathology and Bacteri- 
ology, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Shaffner, Felix Arizona and Brasenose, ’24 
Lecturer in Economics, New York University 
Sharp, S. S. Wyoming and Exeter, ^14. Asst. 

State Engineer, Saratoga, Wyoming 
Shea, R. D. Indiana and Lincoln, ’23. Chad- 
bourne, Wallace, Parke and Whiteside, New 
York City 

Shepardson, W. H. New York and Balliol, ’lo 
Vice-President, International Railways of Cen- 
tral America, New York City 
Sherburne, J. C. Vermont and Wadham, ^04 
Associate Justice, Vermont Supreme Court, 
Randolph, Vt. 

Shero, L. R. Wisconsin and New College, ’14 
Professor of Greek and Registrar, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Shipley, J. L. Arkansas and St, Johtds, ^II 
Medical Corps, U.S. Navy 
SiBBETT, Morgan Utah and Merton, ^34. Secy.- 
Treas., Group Health Assoc., Washington, 
D.C. 

Sibley, Alden K. Nevada and Magdalen, ^36 
^SlEBERT, F. J., Jr. Nevada and St. John^s, ’27 
SlEFKiN, C. G. Iowa and St, Peter^s, ^30. Asst, 
to the President, Southwestern, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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SiKLES, W. E. Colorado and University , ’19. Prof, 
of Economics and Sociology, University of 
Denver, Colorado 

Simpson, R. H. Indiana and Brasenose, ’13. Sec- 
retary, Commonwealth Fund Fellowships, 
London, England 

Sinclair, J. H. Maryland and Lincolny ^08. Pro- 
fessor of Education and P^chology, Occiden- 
tal College, Los Angeles 

Skeels, D. C. Montana and Exeter^ ^30. Re- 
search Geophysicist, Standard Oil Development 
Co., New York City 

Skinker, M. F. Colorado and Exeter^ ^21. Fed- 
eral Telephone & Radio Corp., Newark, N.J. 

Skinner, E. Lemoine, Jr. Missouri and Magda- 
leny ’37. Reporter, St. Louis Post-Disfatch 

Sledd, J- H. Georgia and Queen^Sy ’36. Instruc- 
tor in English, University of Texas, Austin 

Sledge, W. T. Texas and Hertfordy ’25. Mgr., 
Estate R. J. Sledge, Kyle, Texas 

Sleeth, Charles R. West Virginia and Oriely 
^34. Asst. Professor of English, Univ. of Okla- 
homa, Norman 

Smith, Abbot E. Maine and BaUioly ^28. Profes- 
sor of History and Asst. Dean, Bard College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Smith, Beverly Maryland and Christ Churchy 
^20. The American M a gasdncy New York City 

Smith, Courtney C. Iowa and Mertony ’38 
Teaching Fellow and Tutor in English, Har- 
vard University 

Smith, Dewitt Hendee At-Large^ BaUioly ’27 
Princeton, N.J. 

Smith, F. M. West Virginia and Queen? Sy ’13 
Professor of English, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown 
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Smith, F. Tredwell Massachusetts and Oriels 
’i6. Teacher of Social Sciences, The Dalton 
School, New York City 

Smith, Glenn Tennessee and Hertfordy ’ll 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Smith, H. K., Jr. Louisiana and Merton y ’37 
Commentator, Columbia Broadcasting System 

Smith, J. E. Nebraska and Hertfordy ’08. Prof, 
of Economics and Dean of Men, Youngstown 
College, Ohio 

Smith, Robert Aura Ohio and Queerdsy ’20 
The New York Timesy New York City 

Smith, R. S. Missouri and Christ Churchy ’30 
Boise, Idaho 

Smith, S. Stephenson Oregon and Lincolny ’18 
Executive Editor, Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, New York City 

Snow, Conrad E. New Hamf shire and Magda-- 
leny ’13. Rochester, New Hampshire 

Snow, R. H. Illinois and Mertony ’22. Assoc. 
Prof, of English, Ohio State University 

SoLBERG, C. T. North Dakota and Pembrokey 
’36. Contributing Editor, Time Magazine, 
New York City 

Somers, G. F. Utah and Lincolny ’36. Asst. Prof, 
of Biochemistry, N.Y. State College of Agri- 
culture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Soule, H. W. Maine and Worcestery ’05. Head 
of College Department, D, C. Heath & Co., 
New York City 

Spackman, W. M. Delaware and Ballioly ’27 
University of Colorado, Boulder 

Spaeth, Carl B, New Hamf shire and Exeter y 
’29. Dept, of State, Washington, D.C. 
U.KR.R.A. 
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Sparkman, Thorne. South Carolina and Christ 
Churchy ^24. Rector, St. Paul’s Church, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Sfaueding, C. a. Arizona and St, John^Sy ’08 
Vice-Pres., Presbyterian College of Christian 
Education, Chicago 

Spaueding, G. F. Arizona and St, John^Sy ’13 
Vice-Prerident, Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, HI. 

Sperry, W. L. Michigan and Queen^Sy ’04. Dean 
of Divinity School, Harvard University 

Spies, Emerson G. New York and Brasenosey 
’36. Mudge, Stern, Williams and Tucker, New 
York City 

Sprague, Stanley E. Vermont aTtd Trinity y ’39 
Instructor, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Springer, C. E. Oklahoma and Mertony ’27 
Professor of Mathematics, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman 

Spruill, C. P. North Carolina and Exetery ’20 
Professor of Economics, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill 

Spruill, J. A,, Jr. South Carolina and Kehlcy 
’30. Assoc. Prof, of Law, University of Geor- 
gia, Athens 

Spurlock, Woodson Nebraska and Exetery ’22 
Standard Oil Co. 

Stahr, Elvis J., Jr. Kentucky and Mertony ’36 
Mudge, Stern, Williams and Tucker, New 
York City 

Stauffer, D. A. Colorado and Mertony ’24 
Assoc. Prof, of English, Princeton University 

Stedman, Murray S., Jr. Ohio and Univer’- 
sityy ’39 
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Steere, D. V* Michigan and Oriel^ ’25. Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

^Steger, H. P. Texas and Ballioly ’05 
Stephens, F. D. CaUjomia and St. Jokn\ ’13 
Stephenson, R. M. Indiana and BaUiol^ ’16 
Foreign Economic Administration, European 
Division 

*StevENS, a. M. Connecticut and Bcdliol^ ’05 
^Stevenson, E. H. Arkansas and Christ Churchy 
’18. Professor of History, Lebanon College 
Stevenson, W. E. Hew Jersey and Balliol, ’22 
Debevoise, Stevenson, Plimpton and Page, New 
York City 

Stockmayer, W. H. Massachusetts and Jesus^ 
^35. Asst. Prof, of Chemistry, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
Stockton, Gilchrist B. Florida and Christ 
Churchy ’14. President, Ortega Co., Jackson- 
viUe, Fla. 

*Stockton, W. T. Florida and Wadham^ ’08 
Stokes, J. M. South Carolma and Worcester^ 
’27. Asst. Prof, of English, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. 

Stolz, H. R. California and Queerdsy ’10. Asst. 

Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Calif. 
Stone, F. F. Ohio and Exeter y ^31. Assoc. Prof. 

of Law, Tulane University, New Orleans 
Stott, Gilmore Ohio andBaUioly^'^S. Princeton 
University 

Stratton, W. W. Utah and Lincolny ’13. Secy., 
Treas. and General Counsel, Harvill Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Streit, Clarence K. Montana and University, 
^18. Author, Lecturer, President, Federal 
Union, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
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Strickler, R, P. West Virginia and St. John^s^ 
’07. Profe^r of Greek, Southwestern, Mem- 
phis 

Strom, C. W. Iowa and Queerds^ ’24. Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C. 

Stuart, W. A. Virginia and Balliol^ ’10. Penn, 
Stuart and Phillips, Abingdon, Va. 

Stuart, Winchester Kentucky and Queerds^ 
^08. Mortgage Expert, Electric Bona and Share 
Co., New York City 

Stubbs, W. B. Georgia and Christ Churchy ’18 
Professor of Political Science, Emory Univer- 
rity, Ga. 

Stumberg, G. W. Louisiana and Ereter^ ’13 
Professor of Law, University of Texas, Austin 

Stuurman, Don W ashington and Ballioly ’33 
Santa Barbara State College, California 

Suits, Frederick R. Arkansas and Exeter^ ’38 
Sullivan and Cromwell, New York City 

'^‘Sullivan, W. M. Rhode Island and St. 
Johrdsj ^14 

Sunderlin, Eugene Montana and Wadham^ 
’33. Dept, of Electrical Engineering, U.S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis 

Sutcliffe, W. Denham Maine and Hertford^ 
’37. Instructor in English, Harvard University 

Swain, F. G. Wyoming and W adham^ ^ 1 3 • J udge 
of the Superior Court, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Swan, D. M. Maine and Trinity^ ’29. Swan, 
Keeney and Smith, Providence, R.I. 

Swartz, C. B. Pennsylvania and Merton^ ’ll 
Professor of Religion, Hanover College, Han- 
over, Ind. 

Swearingen, M. Mississiffi and Exeter, ’24. Pro- 
fessor of History, Elmira College, Elmira, N.Y. 
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Sweet, William H. Washington and Magda- 
len^ ’32. Asst, in Neurosurgery, Harvard Med- 
ical School and Neurosurgeon, Mass. General 
Hospital, Boston 

Xaber, H. a. Rhode Island and St. John^s, ’lo 
Master in Science, The Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Taber, N. S. Rhode Island and St. John^s, ’13 
Norman S. Taber & Co., New York City 

^Tandy, C. Kentucky and Exeter^ ^04 

Taplin, Frank E., Jr. Ohio and Queerds^ ’37 

Taylor, Donald W. Kansas and St. Edmund 
Hally ’39. Dept, of Psychology, Stanford Univ. 

Taylor, R. T, Kentucky and Christ Churchy ^16 
Bagdad, Kentucky 

Tefft, Sheldon Nebraska and Exeter y ’24. Pro- 
fessor of Law and Acting Dean of Law School, 
University of Chicago 

Tegtmeyer, G. F. Wisconsin and Hertjordy 
’24. Asst. Med. Director, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee 

Templeton, John M. Connecticut and BaUioly 
^34. President, Templeton, Dobbrow & Vance, 
Inc., New York City 

Tetlie, Joseph Minnesota and Pembrokcy ^10 
Madison Lutheran Church, Madison, Minn. 

*Thayer, W. W. New Hamf shire and Magda- 
leny ^05 

Thoenen, E. R. West Virginia and Exeter y ’24 
J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn. 

Thomas, C. Wright Texas and Pembrokey ’22 
Asst. Prof, of English, University of Wisconsin 

Thomas, E. T. Maryland and Christ Churchy 
’23. Headmaster, Shady Side Academy, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Student 
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Thomas, George F. Texas and Queen^s^ ’19 
Professor of Religious Thought, Princeton 
University 

Thomas, J, R. Montana and Jesus j ’07. Treas- 
urer, Montana Power Company, Butte, Mon- 
tana 

Thomas, M. D. Utah and Lincoln^ ’14, Dept, 
of Agricultural Research, American Smelting 
& Refining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Thompson, Jesse E. Texas and Merton^ ’39 

Thompson, Q. U. Alabama and Pembroke^ 

Thomson, Alexander Maine and Trinity, 22 
Professor of History and Dean of Freshmen, 
Wesleyan UmV., Middletown, Conn. 

Tichenor, Robert L. Montana and Onel, ’39 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 

Tigert, J. J. Tennessee and Pembroke, ’04 
President, University of Florida 

Tilghman, C. a. Delaware and Balliol, ’26 
Smyrna, Del. 

Tilley, G. C. Michigan and Lincoln, ^32. Mil- 
ler, Canfield, Paddock and Stone, Detroit, 
Mich. 

^Timm, E. W. Iowa and Trinity, ’36 

Timmons, B. E. L. Georgia and Balliol, ’38 
U.S. Treasury, Washington, D.C. 

Tomlinson, B. Illinois and Christ Church, ’07 
Export Manager, New York Match Co., New 
York City 

Tong, J. A. Arizona and Hertford, ’ 1 8. General 
Mgr., Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Bogota, Co- 
lombia 

Towles, E. S. South Carolina and Magdalen, ’05 
Independence, La. 

*Towson, H, D. Georgia and Merton, ^13 
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Trantham, H. North Carolina and Christ 
Churchy ’05. Professor of Classics, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas 

Treiman, Israel At-LargCy BaUioly ’24. Lashly, 
Lashly, Miller and CHfford, St. Louis, Mo. 

Trenham, N. Bradford Arizona and St. Ed- 
mund Hally ’21. Genl. Mgr., California Tax- 
payers’ Assoc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Trippet, B. K. Indiana and JesuSy ’31. Dean, 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Trowbridge, A. B., Jr. New York and Univer- 
sity y ’20. Professor of Religion, Rollins College, 
Florida 

Tucker, The Rt. Rev. Beverly D. Virginia 
and Christ Churchy ’05. Bishop of Ohio, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Tunnell, J. M., Jr. Delaware and Exetery ’32 
Georgetown, Delaware 

Turlington, Edgar North Carolina and Lin- 
colny ’ll, Roberts and Mclnnis, Washington, 

D.C. 

*Tuttle, N. Maine and Tnnityy ’17 

Tyler, S. Roger West Virginia and W or cestery 
’29. Foreign Service OjEcer, Department of 
State 

Unsworth, W. S. Nevada and Wadhamy ’08 
Asst. Librarian, Reno, Nevada 

Valentine, Alan Pennsylvania and BaUioly ’22 
President, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Van DE Gbaaff, R. J. Alabama and Queen^Sy 
’25. Assoc. Prof, of Physics, Massachusetts 
Inst, of Technology, Cambridge 
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Van der Zee, J. Iowa and Merton^ ’05. Profes- 
sor of Political Science, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City 

Van Dusen, L. H., Jr. Pennsylvania and New 
College, ’33 Drinker, Biddle and Reath, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

^Van Fleet, E. H. Ohio, ^17 

Van Hyning, S. J. Jr. Oregon and Peni’- 
broke, "37 

^Van Meter, R. E. Oklahoma and Magda-- 
Un, ^30 

Van Santvoord, A. S. Vermont and Oriel, ’20 
Glen Cove, L.I., New York 

Van Santvoord, George Connecticut and 
Oriel, ’13. Headmaster, The Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Vaughn, W. S. Tennessee and Christ Church, 
’25. Coordinator, Post-war Planning, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Verhoek, F. H. Wisconsin and Trinity, ’33 
Assoc. Prof, of Chemistry, Ohio State Univer- 
rity, Columbus, Ohio 

*Verner, W. H. South Carolina and Christ 
Church, ’04 

ViDRiNE, Arthur Louisiana and Exeter, ’20 
Ville Platte, La. 

Vincent, G. C. Ohio and Queen^s, ’04. Union 
Congregational Church, Upper Montclair, 

N.J. 

Vogt, W. C. Oklahoma and Hertford, ’ll. Asst. 
Secy. Western Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

VowLES, G. R. North Dakota and St. Johr^s, ’07 
Professor of German, Davidson College, Da- 
vidson, N.C. 
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*WadEj X. H. Georgia and Exeter, ^05 

WagneRj F. X. New Mexico and Lincoln, ’24 
Mudge, Stern, Williams and Xucker, New 
York City 

Wagner, Martin Michigan and Magdalen, 
’35. National Labor Relations Board — Re- 
gional Director 

Walker, C. C. Virginia and Christ Church, ^25 
Asst. Vice-President, Wachovia Bank and 
Xrust Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Walker, F. D. Ari%ona and St. Edmund Hall, 
^20. Professor of Engb'sh, Univ, of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 

Walker, Owen F. Rhode Island and Oriel, ’33 
Xhompson, Hine and Flory, Cleveland, Ohio 

Wallace, B. B. Minnesota and Pembroke, ^04 
Adviser on International Xrade PoHcies, U.S. 
Xariff Comm., Washington 

Walleser, J. G. Iowa and Oriel, ’04. Head of 
English Department, Quincy College, Quincy, 
lU. 

Wallis, W. D. Maryland and W adham, ^07 
Professor of Anthropology, Univeraty of Min- 
nesota 

Ward, C. L., Jr. Delaware and Merton, ’21 
Greenville, Del. 

Warren, Alba H. Texas and Merton, ^36 

^Warren, R. H. South Dakota and QueerVs, ^14 

Warren, Robert P. Kentucky and New Col- 
lege, ’28. Department of English, University 
of Minnesota 

Warrington, E. F. Delaware and St. Johrds, 
’07. Harbeson, Del. 

Washington, G. X. Connecticut and Oriel, ’29 
Professor of Law, Cornell Law School, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 
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Washington, S. W. West Virginia and Hert- 
ford, ’20. Foreign Service Officer, Department 
of State 

Wasson, H. H. Texas and Queen^s, ^32. Sullivan 
and Cromwell, New York City 

Watkins, J. K, Michigan and Oriel, ’ 1 1 , Lewis 
and Watkins, Detroit, Mich. 

Watkins, W. B. C. Mississiffi and Merton, ^28 

Watson, L. A. Minnesota and Hertford, *30 
Preadent, The Maico Co., Inc., Minneapolis 

Watt, Richard F. Washington and Corf us 
ChrisU, ^37 

Waybur, Bruce California and Balliol, ’37 
Assoc. Econ. Analyst, Bd. Econ. Warfare, 
Washington 

Weber, Carl J. Maryland and Queen^s, ’14 
Prof, of English Literature, Colby College, 
Watervflle, Me. 

Wecter, Dixon Texas and Merton, ^28. Res. 
Assoc., Huntington Library, California and 
Prof, of Enghsh, University of California 

Weinrich, Ausekt New Jersey and Exeter, ’33 
Advertising Copywriter, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborne, Cleveland, Ohio 

Weismiller, Edward Iowa and Merton, ’38 

Welles, Samuel G. New Jersey and Univer- 
sity, ^35. Editorial Staff Time Magazine, New 
York City 

Wellman, Harvey R. New York and Erase-- 
nose, ’37. Mudge, Stern, Williams and Tucker, 
New York City 

Wells, J. A. Connecticut and Balliol, ’32 
Dwight, Harris, Koegel & Caskey, New York 
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Wells, W. Willeroy Louisiana and Pembroke^ Social Work 
’34. Supt. Public Welfare, Lexington, Va. 

Werlein, P. P. Louisiana and Queen^s^ ^14. St. Ministry 
James Church, Baton Rouge, La. 

*West, a. B. Wisconsin and Oriely ’07 Education 

Westermann, J. D. Nebraska and Exeter y ’25 Business 
Technical Asst., Shell Development Co., San 
Francisco, Cahf. 

* Weston, S. New Hamf shire and Magdaleny ’25 U.S. Army 

*Whallon, a. K. Indiana and W adhaniy ’07 Missionary 

Wheeler, Donald Oregon and Pembrokey ’35 Govt. Service 

OSS, Washington, D.C. 

Whipple, William, Jr. Louisiana and Mag-- U.S. Army 

daleny ’30 

Whitcomb, P. W. Kansas and W adhaniy ’ll Journalism 
Representative Baltimore Suny War Corre- 
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